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The White Sister 


It is a mingled pleasure and pain to find that in this his last work the “ prince of story tellers” was 
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course of his demonstration that this important 
factor in civic life is managed on principles obviously 
absurd when applied to any equally educational insti- 
tution, Mr. MacKaye makes a strong argument for 
an endowed civic theatre. 

Cloth, 12mo, decorated, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
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Necessary to the student of the early English litera- 
ture; interesting to any reader for the simple direct 
vividness of the old tales sung to the hall-thanes in a 
swinging metre that is half chant, half lilt, wholly 
attractive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net. 
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Dr. Edward T. Devine’s new book 
Misery and its Causes 
An analysis of social life which considers preventive 
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standards as well as the individual’s welfare. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
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in the University of Washington. 
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processes. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


The second National Peace Congress was held 
in Chicago during the early days of the present 
month. Its sessions occupied three full days, 
and were so largely attended that it was found 
necessary to hold two or three meetings in dif- 
ferent halls at the same time, in order to accom- 
modate the throngs of people who, whether from 
earnest interest or from mere curiosity, came 
from near and far to listen to the gospel of good 
will toward men. Numerous organizations all 
over the country were represented by official 
delegates, and many speakers of great distinc- 
tion, including diplomatic officials of several for- 
eign nations, contributed to the programmes. 
Even the local newspapers found the Congress 
worthy of serious attention, and gave it the 
hospitality of front pages and headlines, along 
with reports of our ex-President’s exploits in 
the African jungle. The Congress ended with 
a huge banquet, attended by upwards of a 
thousand guests, and was altogether a highly 
successful affair. 

When one looks back upon an occasion like 
this, and tries to form some sort of estimate of 
its power for good, it is only too easy to come 
to a discouraging conclusion. To the news- 
papers, it is something less than a nine days’ 
wonder, and when it is over, leaves hardly an 
echo to remind us that it has been. To the 
public at large, it is the focus of a temporary 
interest, soon displaced by the jostling of other 
interests. And this incurable vagrancy of atten- 
tion on the part of the world is apt to react upon 
the most devoted worker for peace, bringing him 
perilously close to despondency, and making 
him wonder if, after all, his effort has been 
worth the while. It takes a stout heart to 
remain unaffected by the apathy into which 
most men fall back after their brief excitement 
is over, to look with hopeful gaze toward the 
intrenchments behind which folly and wrong 
sit in what seems to be the old unimpaired 
security. Menaced by this mood of despair, 
we need the tonic medicine of the poets, the 
best friends of man, and the most helpful. We 
need the fire of Arnold’s exhortation : 

«“ Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 


When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall!” 
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“ Fights alone, and from the cloudy ramparts 
A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer him. 
Let him lie down and die: what is the right, 
And where is justice, in a world like this? 
But by and by, earth shakes herself, impatient; 
And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 
Watchtower and citadel and battlements. 
When the red dust has cleared, the lonely soldier 
Stands with strange thoughts beneath the friendly stars.” 
We need the triumphant vision of Swinburne, 
voiced by his pilgrims of invincible faith : 
‘Nay, though our life were blind, our death were 
fruitless, 
Not therefore were the whole world’s high hope 
rootless; 
But man to man, nation would turn to nation, 
And the old life live, and the old great word be 


great.” 

We must all recognize the fact that in any 
matter that involves the regeneration of the 
human spirit progress must always be slow. The 
secular iniquity of warfare will not yield to the 
first assault, or the hundredth ; all we may hope 
to do at any given time is to sap by ever so little 
its foundations. Here, again, the poet has a 
word of cheer for us. 

“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 
The advocate of peace finds himself everywhere 
confronted by two types of the cynic, the type 
that refuses to look toward the future, asserting 
our present miserable estate to be irremediable, 
and the type that is too impatient to think small 
steps worth taking at all. It is difficult to say 
which of the two resists the onward movement 
with the greater inertia. The despair of the 
idealist is always the man who will cheerfully 
admit the existence of an evil, agree that the 
world would be much better for its removal, 
and refuse to shape his actions in the slightest 
degree toward that desirable end. He is, if 
anything, worse than the man who, whether 
plain voter or high-placed statesman, is always 
ready to pay voluble lip-service to the ideal of 
peace, but whose every political act favors in- 
creased taxation for war purposes, and is exerted 
for the encouragement of the military spirit. 
The hypocrisy or the moral cowardice of this 
man soon becomes fairly evident to his fellows, 
and his protests come to be taken at their true 
value. 

The notion that bristling armaments con- 
stitute the most effective means of preserving 
the world’s peace is probably the most mischiev- 
ous notion at present perverting the minds of 





men. It deliberately ignores the fact that in 
these armaments is the greatest possible incen- 
tive to warfare, and that history is full of 
conflicts brought about by the self-conscious 
strength and arrogant pride of armed powers, 
seeking to enforce their unreasonable dictates 
upon weaker members of the family of nations. 
It is also characterized by a reckless disregard 
of the economic aspect of militarism. The cost’ 
of a possible attack is held before the imagination 
of the populace ; the cost of safeguarding the 
nation against such an attack is never brought 
home to the general consciousness. If we were. 
calmly to reckon up the two costs, and set them 
side by side for comparison, we should be far 
less eager to waste our substance upon the instru- 
ments of destruction. The battlefield takes its 
toll of wealth and human life in a spectacular 
way, but the heavy taxation which builds navies 
and supports armies and pays pensions is quietly 
taking its toll in the same kind year after year, 
steadily and remorselessly. In the case of our 
own country, the policy pursued during the past 
ten years has been a policy of wanton waste, for 
we cannot urge the plea of self-defence which to 
some extent justifies the European powers in 
keeping up the burden of their armaments. No 
power upon earth is likely to make war upon 
the ninety million people of the United States, 
and should that wellnigh inconceivable event 
become a reality, the amount of damage inflicted 
upon us could hardly equal the damage we are 
inflicting upon ourselves in any ten-year period 
of our present course. We should, moreover, 
as all the world knows, in the end exact retri- 
bution to the last dollar for the injury done us 
by any act of foreign aggression. This nation 
can best aid in furthering the world’s peace by 
becoming once more the world’s example of a 
nation resting upon moral ideas, by retracing 
the downward path of the last decade, by ceasing 
to share in the senseless rivalry for power that 
is slowly but surely bankrupting the nations of 
the older world. 

Turning for a final word to the peace prob- 
lem in its world-wide aspect, we may say with 
confidence that the signs have been steadily 
brightening for years. 

“Forward then, but still remember how the course of 
time will swerve, 

Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward 

streaming curve.” 
Tennyson’s admonition should keep us from 
being unduly depressed by temporary happen- 
ings that seem to put back the hand upon the 
dial. The Hague conferences are solid facts 
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that outweigh in significance any recent exhibi- 
tions of the military spirit. The principle of 
arbitration is becoming more generally accepted 
all the time, and the list of its triumphs of 
recent years —of possible wars which it has 
averted — is, if read intelligently, extremely 
impressive. There is a new hope in the minds 
of those who love mankind, and it is fed from 
many springs. The questions of peace, the 
reduction of armaments, arbitration treaties, a 
humaner code of international law, the federa- 
tion of nations, and international parliaments 
and tribunals, are no longer debated with 
scholastic nicety as mere intellectual exercises ; 
they are escaping from the academic into the 
practical sphere, and are being taken seriously 
by men of affairs. Something must result from 
all this ferment of enlightening discussion, not 
all that we hope; for many weary generations 
perhaps, but enough to make us feel that our 
efforts are anything but futile, to make us fore- 
see for our descendants a fairer and saner world 
in which to work out their destinies. 








THE WICKEDEST BOOK IN THE 
WORLD. : 


Not long ago I had occasion to visit an ecclesias- 
tical library in one of our older American cities. 
To one whose work has been for years under the 
somewhat deadening influence of the routine of a 
perfectly-appointed conventionalized modern public 
library, this day spent in an atmosphere stuffy with 
tradition and with the things that come with tradi- 
tion was as a sip of forbidden wine. 

My business with the keeper early finished, he 
gave me the freedom of his shelves, leading me from 
one room to another, each in turn a fresh delight to 
my antiquity-starved soul. It was a very patriarch 
of a library, with old-fashioned shelving from floor 
to ceiling, laden to the breaking point with the trea- 
sures of the ages, and these for the most part in 
their original editions. Here were shelf upon shelf 
of folios dressed in vellum, pigskin, and calf; of 
graceful aristocratic quartos in like subdued splendor, 
and of octavos without number in every sort of bind- 
ing material known to the craft. 

At last we passed through a dark passage into a 
room of the width and length of a railroad passenger 
coach and as high as six of them piled one upon 
anether. From floor to ceiling the side walls were 
made beautiful by a king’s ransom in books — books 
of every shape, size, and color, and on every possible 
subject. At either end the light filtered sleepily 
through Gothic windows of colored glass, obstructed 
in its passage by the thick ivy which covered the 
building, not sparing even the windows. The keeper 
went with me to one end of the room, and there left 








me. He turned and became one with the shadows 
of the middle distance, and so went from my sight 
and memory. 

I moved slowly down one side of the room, recog- 
nizing old friends here and there, smiling at a 
memory of this one, taking down another, or reading 
the title-page or a line or two of a third. An 
irregular line of progress brought me in time to a 
spot which had been my goal from the moment of 
my entering the room. This was a corner where 
the ten or twelve lower shelves held what I knew to 
be a rarely interesting collection of works on a special 
subject. I knew this; but how, it is not clear even 
to me, except I know that to those who give their 
lives to working and playing with books there is 
vouchsafed in return a subtle power of reading them 
from the outside. I knew this was an unusual 
collection. It looked it, — that is all. 

Here were Strozzio Cigogna, Martin Del Rio, 
Ulric Molitor, Johann Osiander, William Perkins, 
Flood, Pomponazzi, Salverte, Wier, Bodin, and 
threescore more, writing on the nature, methods, and 
history of that great department of human folly 
known broadly by the terms “ Magic, Sorcery, and 
Witchcraft.” I scanned a few of the titles with the 
feeling of wonder and the sense of the mysterious 
which anything connected with these exploded faiths 
and theories of our forefathers always engenders. 
I took from its shelf a particularly fine copy of 
Martin Del Rio’s Disquisitionum magicarum, libri 
sex. His engraved title-page held me for a moment ; 
but muttering, “lesser men, lesser men,” I searched 
the range before me for the master, the father of 
them all, the Inquisitor Sprenger, the cursed of 
many, the arch-fiend. 

There he was, right at my hand, bound in dark- 
green half-morocco and boards of the same modest 
and unobtrusive shade, in appearance an indeter- 
minate sort of book. On its back was stamped in 
severe roman capitals the simple legend Malleus 
maleficarum (“ Hammer of witches”). Its former 
owner had bound it in this inconspicuous fashion, it 
may be, that its individuality might be lost in the 
high-piled shelves of his great library —a fitting 
punishment for its iniquities, which are as scarlet. 
Else would he have covered it with leather stained 
blood-red, and tooled around the edges and on the 
back a design of bodies writhing distortedly in pain ; 
for this is a book of blood and human suffering, of 
burnings and drownings, of slow death by torture, 
and of sudden awful death. 

Jacob Sprenger! The name means nothing to 
you and me to-day, but not Herod and not Nero, 
villianously intentioned though they were, have on 
their heads or hands more than one small part of 
the blood and pain that must one day be answered 
for by this black-browed fanatical tool of popes, this 
Satan’s whipper-in, who scourged the world in his 
lifetime and dying left his heritage, this “ maul for 
the sorcerers” to carry death and heart-breakings 
into parts far beyond his mortal reach. During his 
life he swept restlessly through Germany and the 
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Tyrol, burning and torturing, sending two or three 
hundred persons to the stake with every year of his 
mission. The little town of Ravenspurg alone paid 
toll to the persecution at the rate of ten slaughtered 
innocents a year for five successive years. In one 
district the convictions were so many that the people 
rose in rebellion, reasoning perhaps that the death 
of the sword was a cleaner and a sweeter one than 
that of roasting in a wood fire. What darkening of 
counsel had this man hearkened to ? 

He was very much of a modern in some ways, was 
this Sprenger. To-day if king or president commis- 
sion a man to an unusual field of labor, he makes 
notes assiduously with the view of publication when 
his work is done. Pope Innocent VIII. had laid 
upon Sprenger the duty of exterminating the heresy 
of witchcraft, giving him extraordinary powers that 
the work might be done quickly and thoroughly. 
After many years of unceasing devotion to the cause, 
Sprenger brought out his book. He made a more 
profound study of the whole subject of the Super- 
natural than anyone had been able to do before him, 
and the result of his reading and of his observation 
he compiled into this treatise, the “Hammer of 
Witches.” 

As I looked upon the copy before me, I seemed 
to enter for a moment a gloomy Inquisitorial cham- 
ber, where sat the black-gowned tribunal. I went 
out from there in the wake of a fainting wretch who 
would not confess to having kept in his possession a 
Baptized Toad. He was taken into another room 
and things were done to him which made my blood 
chill in its course. When he was led back, he con- 
fessed himself guilty of everything whereof he was 
accused, and that night he died of his hurts. 

I returned with a shudder to the book in my hand. 
It was as though I were looking in reality upon the 
hideous machine by which in my vision I had seen 
a human being twisted and torn to his death; for 
this copy of the “ Malleus” was one of a fifteenth- 
century edition, published during the life of Sprenger. 
It may be that he once held this very copy in his 
hand, and presented it to some younger Inquisitor 
in order that the flaming torch of ignorance and 
fanaticism might go down undimmed from one gen- 
eration to another. This harmless looking compound 
of paper and printer’s ink has doubtless been the 
death of many a victim of the persecution which sent 
its tens of thousands of persons to the stake, sacri- 
fices to the blood-lust, prey of the forces of selfish 
fear and superstition. Reading here, some judge, 
ecclesiastical or civil (for both were in it), has been 
convinced for once and all time of the justice of the 
death penalty for witches. Some devil’s advocate, 
quoting hence, has sent a maiden, torn from her 
lover’s arms, to the arms of the executioner and the 
kisses of the flames. 

It has a sinister look, this copy of the “ Malleus.” 
Its narrow columns of unusually crabbed gothic 
letters, its soiled pages, its gnawed and blackened 
edges, make of it an evil-looking volume, — such a 
one as that persistent, hot-eyed Sprenger would fitly 





be the parent of. In appearance it seems to tell of 
the service it has done; the dark splotches upon its 
pages might almost be the blood-stains of its victims. 
Those marginal notes in mediwval Latin doubtless 
spell the condemnation of many an honest burgher’s 
wife or daughter. A bundle of paper and printer’s 
ink it is now, and innocuous; but what a compact 
mass of villainy does it represent, this book, the 
“wickedest book in the world”! One might read 
here on almost any page that which would bring a 
smile to his face unless he remember the piteous 
throng of those whose bodies twisted and strained 
at their bonds, shrieking and writhing as the red 
flames touched their flesh. Then he is inclined to 
regard more gravely the vast credulity and the terri- 
ble sincerity of the old persecutor, upheld as it was 
by the banal logic of the age in which he lived. 

Sprenger divides his book into three sections — 
treating of what witches are, how to combat them, 
and how to obtain their sure conviction in the courts 
of law ; the last, if we may believe him, a very diffi- 
cult process because of their demonic relationship. 
If there were not in us to-day an attitude of mind 
toward these things which assures us that they are 
Folly’s very self, no one reading here could withstand 
the combined weight of the aggregation of authori- 
ties and of the mass of authenticated instances of 
demonic influence which are piled one upon another. 
And it is equally certain that but for the horrible 
results of the author’s simplicity, no one could read 
without amusement some of the passages wherein 
he discusses in all good faith such mooted points as 
the possibility of demons exercising their hellish 
functions among men in the form of animals ; 
whether they are capable of procreation; and why 
women are found practising demonic arts more 
generally than men. In the second book the author 
is concerned with methods of withstanding the crafts 
and assaults of the Adversary. One refrains from 
laughing here, too, for through it all runs a childlike 
faith in God and His Son; and no matter how 
absurd the setting, the picture of Faith is never 
funny, although, as in this case, it may be pitiable. 
He tells of the codperation one may look for from 
the angels in this age-long battle, of the power of 
exorcism inherent in Holy Church, and of the every- 
day precautions one may take against the loss of 
homes, human life, and cattle. The third book gives 
the forms of action in the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts against a n accused of demoniacal 
relationship. It tells how to follow the evil spirit 
through his transmutations, how to catch him nap- 
ping, how to entrap him into admissions, of the 
examination of witnesses, of the amount and kind 
of torture to be applied. The case was to be begun 
invariably by the notary with the words, “In the 
name of the Lord — Amen.” 

The radical defect in the character of our fathers 
of the “ wonderful fifteenth” century seems to have 
been the absence of a sense of humor in viewing 
their own actions and experiences. It is conceivable 
that of a winter’s midnight they should believe them- 
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selves visited by a succubus, or carried off astride a 
broomstick to make merry at a Witches’ Sabbath, — 
for their houses were gloomy and cold, and their 
beds hard and not overclean ; but the wonder to us 
is that in the clear light of the morrow they should 
insist upon the reality of their night’s experiences. 
Few men are so bold at midnight, even now, as to 
express a positive disbelief in the supernatural ; but 
at nine in the morning they will laugh at the idea, 
and at themselves for their momentary weakness. 

Nobody laughed at Sprenger, though, when he 
published his “ Malleus.” He had the Pope’s appro- 
bation, and a letter from the faculty of the University 
of Cologne prefixed to the text, the latter instrument 
expressing unqualified assent to the matter and pur- 
pose of the book. It ran into several editions during 
his lifetime. _ It found its way into the libraries of 
the various chapters of the Holy Office throughout 
Europe. It became the Inquisitor’s vade mecum, 
his handbook of instructions for daily use ; for dur- 
ing the next hundred years the heaviest work of the 
Inquisition was the extirpation of the witchcraft 
heresy, and this book pretended to show how that 
could be brought about. Sprenger’s book was un- 
doubtedly a success. It probably held its place as 
a “best seller” for several years after its publica- 
tion, — and no wonder, for it was racy entertainment 
indeed compared to the long sermons and the heavy 
philosophical disquisitions with which the presses of 
that day were burdened. 

I turned again to the letter of the faculty of the 
University of Cologne. Its first words were “In 
the name of our Lord, Jesus Christ, Amen,” phrases 
which flowed readily from the pens of the church- 
men of that day, and their presence here could 


be but the conventional use as a form of opening 


in letters and documents. But as I thought more 
about it, their position as almost the first words in 
the book became significant. For what, if not for 
Christ’s sake, was this witchcraft persecution waged ? 
To Sprenger, all the varied forms of the delusion 
with which he had come in contact were evidences 
of the activity of Satan and his legions embattled 
against Christ and the Church. It was a pious duty 
to fight it, — with the word of God first, and if n 


successful with that weapon, then with fire and) 


sword. 
We are told by Lecky, Lea, and the others who 


have studied this man’s life, that his was not a cruel} 


disposition. If his lines had fallen outside the 
Church, we should likely never have heard of him. 
Like his father and his father’s father he would 
have passed into oblivion, a kind husband, a kind 
parent, a worthy burgher of some German town. 
Perhaps he would even have become an alderman 
and grown fat. As it is, he has lived to be cursed — 
justly, doubtless, — but only for doing his duty, or 
what according to his lights seemed his duty. He 
was deep in ignorance, criminal ignorance; but his 
education had not been of the kind that enlightens 
ignorance. How had they, his masters, befuddled 
his straight-thinking boy’s mind by their scholastic 

















philosophy, with all its pitiful illogic, its syllogisms 
and enthymemes, its fallacies and idols, its dialectic 
disputations, its quiddities and quoddities, its endless 
controversies about the nature of things which matter 
nothing—vanity, vanity! It is no great wonder that 
he and his age lost the clear vision ; that they went 
mad on the subject of demons, vampires, witches, 
and diviners. His parents had doubtless accepted 
these things as an article of faith. It may be that 
his mother’s cousin had been burned for attending 
a “Sabbath,” or for sundry other occasions of inter- 
course with Satan, confessing her guilt after the 
first half hour of the strappado, willing to acknow- 
ledge herself Antichrist for surcease from that tear- 
ing of flesh and wrenching of joint. It would have 
been strange had he not held the beliefs of his age ; 
Erasmus, Martin Luther, Sir Thomas Browne, John 
Wesley, Sir William Blackstone, — these are some 
of the men who, with better opportunities than his, 
have believed in witches. We to-day have broken 
oursalves of the habit of credulity; that is the 
difference. 

With my point of view changed somewhat by the 
byway into which my thoughts had wandered, I 
replaced Sprenger’s “ maul” upon its shelf. I had 
taken it down in a sort of rage, calling its author 
arch-fiend ; but now something of the large charity 
of that library had entered me. It held within its 
walls all the conflicting opinions of the world, offer- 
ing to no one of them more space than to another, 
or more protection against the enemies of books. It 
enclosed them all within its warm dim bosom, and 
they and it were at peace. 

“ Yonder are brave books,” I thought, passing to 
another range. I removed from an upper shelf, and 
bore to the window for better light, a copy of the 
“Angelic Doctor” Thomas Aquinas, Super quarto 
sententiarum, printed, its colophon said, “by Nich- 
olas Jenson in Venice in 1481. Praise be to God.” 
After four hundred and odd years the paper was as 
white as on the day of its manufacture, the ink as black 
as in it# first moment of impression, and the binding 
of Wy hee pigskin stretched over oaken boards was 
ar ished by scratch or wormhole. The types 
f\, beautiful and individual. Relieving the mo- 
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upon me ; sympathy for the generous error and the 
misdirected effort that pervaded it — appreciation 
of the wonderful accomplishment of which its annals 
tell. This age burnt human beings by the thousand, 
but it sent its hosts to die for the Sepulchre; it gave 
birth to Cesar Borgia and that dog-brotherhood, but 
the mild Saint 4 Kempis is on more men’s tongues 
to-day, and Machiavelli is overbalanced by Savon- 
arola, Dante, and Petrarch. It drew the teeth of 
Jews to force them to discover their gold, but it 
nourished Wiclif, Chaucer, and the author of “ Piers 
the Plowman”; against its pseudo-scientists, its 
alchemists, its astrologers, its Mandevilles, it offers 
Galileo, Copernicus, and that bold spirit Christopher 
Columbus. If it was the most short-sighted era in 
the history of the nations, it was also the most re- 
splendent with genius, the most prolific in the inven- 
tion and growth of new arts and sciences. It 
produced such a book as the Malleus maleficarum ; 
but it perfected the printing-press, the mechanism 
that was to make its teachings folly and the witch a 
bogey for children. Lawrence C. Wrotu. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE STYLIST IN JOURNALISM is likely to encounter 
certain embarrassments and difficulties in the pursuit 
of his calling. As the editor of “The Spectator” 
remarks in a current magazine article (“ Are Jour- 
nalism and Literature Incompatible ?” in “ The 
Fortnightly Review” for April), “the trade of 
journalism” and “the art of letters” are not per- 
haps at irreconcilable odds, but their happy marriage 
is a difficult matter. Plausible reasons readily pre- 
sent themselves which seem to prove that this mutual 
hostility is not altogether unfortunate, while on the 
other hand cogent arguments are not wanting to show 
that a higher literary tone in daily journalism would 
greatly benefit all concerned. Neither purple patches 
of fine writing nor labored attempts at bald sim- 
plicity are desirable, but rather that perfection of 
lucid literary style which leaves the reader all but 
unconscious that there is any style at all in what he 
is reading. As an example of the extreme opposite 
of this, we are tempted to quote, from a large city 
daily before us, some extracts from a description of 
a recent fashionable wedding. The writer almost 
attains the height of the ridiculous in some of his 
florid flourishes. “The science of perception and of 
the perfection of beauty,” he begins, “ cannot trace 
its lineage much higher than from the Brown recep- 
tion. We venture the prediction that this reception 
will hereafter be accepted as on a footing of equality 
with the elder branches that have made Baltimore 
beauty so world-famed.” And a little further on: 
“ We know not what —— indefinable charm! It is 
as if Hyperion, the sun god, the incarnation of light 
and beauty, had reflected his sweetest rays over 
the notable gathering of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Brown.” And once more: “There was nothing 





that marred, but everything that heightened, the 
perfect presentment of Mrs. Brown at her daughter's 
wedding. As she stood upon the dais it seemed to 
the writer the imperial votress should have been 
robed in a radiant diamond spangle{d] tunic, such 
as Greco-Roman matrons wore, with a leopard skin 
over her shoulders and crowned with an ivy wreath.” 
As a jumble of choicely inappropriate classical allu- 
sion and flatulent rhetoric, the entire “ story ” well- 
nigh achieves the impossible. 

NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN TYPOGRAPHY are 
now on the way, let us hope, to get themselves intelli- 
gently devised and generally adopted. With a view 
to the prevention of unnecessary eye-strain among 
readers a movement likely to lead to important 
results was inaugurated at the April meeting of the 
Boston Society of Printers. Upon motion of Mr. 
Harry Lyman Koopman, librarian of Brown Uui- 
versity, a committee was appointed to urge upon the 
Carnegie Institution the establishment of a depart- 
ment of research to make scientific tests of printing 
type, in regard to the comparative legibility of differ- 
ent letters and the possibility of improving certain 
of their forms. This type-reform movement will 
meet with more hearty and more nearly unanimous 
approval than its sister movement for making obso- 
lete our present spelling-books. A little reflection 
will convince anyone of the wide possibility of im- 
proving our type. Small e is the worst offender of 
the alphabet, as proved by laboratory tests, while the 
other six (t, a, t, n, 0,8) of the seven most largely 
used letters of the printer’s font are also notoriously 
bad characters. Small i with its dot has a general 
resemblance to /; m and wu are continually getting 
into each other’s places ; 0 and e are insufficiently 
differentiated ; and a (not italic) is often mistaken 
for s—in rapid reading, of course, and especially 
with type or plates a little worn. Dr. Cattell of 
Columbia University has recommended the use of 
the script form of small a, and the substitution of 
Greek lambda for the present small 7; and others 
have urged the restitution of the old-fashioned long s 
in an improved form, lengthened below the line, and 
either the abolition of the dot over the i or its eleva- 
tion to the level of the top of the letter 1. These 
and other suggestions of similar character are not 
unlikely to result in some reformation (not too radi- 
cal) of our printed alphabet, and thus in the saving 
of our eyesight. 

CARLYLE’S VIEW OF LITERATURE AS A PROFES- 
SION was not rose-tinted. Close on the heels of the 
publication of his love-letters to Jane Welsh, and 
hers to him, comes the auction-sale, this month, of a 
rather long and important early letter of his ad- 
dressed to one “M. Allen, Esq.,” who had offered 
him a secretaryship in case he chose to abandon the 
struggle to make a living at authorship. But 
although the offer came in the course of what he 
called “the three most miserable years of my life,” 
he rejected it. A brief passage is worth quoting 
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here as picturing the writer’s state of dyspeptic 
despondency, in describing which, however, he evi- 
dently took an artistic delight, of a gloomy sort. 
The letter was written in January, 1821. “You 
asked me lately,” he says toward the end, “if I 
would really take your secretary’s place? And 
though I felt all the kindness implied in this ques- 
tion, and though my prospects here are not the 
most brilliant, my situation not the most comfort- 
able, I should not have experienced very much hesi- 
tation in answering no. Literature is like money, 
the appetite increases by gratification ; the mines of 
literature too are unwholesome and dreary as the 
mines of Potosi; yet from either there is no return — 
and though little confident of finding contentment — 
happiness is too proud a term—I must work, I 
believe, in those damp caverns — till once the whole 
mind is recast or the lamp of life has ceased to burn 
within it.” Had young Thomas Carlyle, by some 
unwisely kind fate, been started in a walk of life 
where there was nothing to complain of, how truly 
miserable he would have been! 

OuR LIBERAL LIBRARY RULES are often a sur- 
prise to those who have not been wont to avail 
themselves of their public-library privileges. The 
librarian in charge of one of the branches of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore tells us, in 
Dr. Steiner’s current report, of a recent “novel expe- 
rience” of hers. *“ On two different occasions,” she 
says, “I have been offered payment, or rather a sort 
of collateral, of one dollar in each case, for a book 
issued on a card, the borrowers explaining ‘they did 
not think we would trust them with a book, when 
we knew nothing about them.’ On explaining to 
them that their borrower’s card was all they need to 
obtain a book, they thought it ‘a very wonderful 
system of spreading knowledge broadcast among the 
many who cannot buy it.’ Do we need a better 
endorsement of the Free Circulating Library?” 
Much other matter of interest will be found in the 
Report. The city, by official action and by amend- 
ment of its charter, is now about to receive the 
benefit of Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift of half a 
million dollars for twenty branch library buildings. 
Incredible as it may seem, last year was the first 
year in which the city government made an appro- 
priation for the Library’s support. 

THE EFFECT OF AGE ON THE APPETITE FOR READ- 
ING is different in different persons. Hazlitt says: 
“The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading, 
while we are young. I have had as much of this 
pleasure as perhaps anyone. As I grow older, it 
fades; or else, the stronger stimulus of writing takes 
off the edge of it. At present, I have neither time 
nor inclination for it.” This was written about five 
years before the author’s death; but he died at the 
early age of fifty-two. Carlyle, in his later years, 
often referred in his correspondence to the inferior 
pleasure derived from reading as compared with the 





absorbing mental activity of writing. On the other 
hand, old age has brought to many not only increased 
leisure for reading, but also richer satisfaction in the 
companionship of books. To be sure, much that 
pleased the youthful reader no longer interests the 
more mature; but, in compensation, the latter has 
acquired a far wider range of interests and memories 
and associations, and while he is more discriminating 
he also can find food for the mind in hundreds of 
books that meant nothing to him in youth. The 
writer who allows his passion for producing books 
to kill his faculty for getting pleasure and profit 
from the books of others, is laying up remorse and 
regret and vacant unrest for his old age. 


A CURIOUS INSTANCE OF FORESIGHT — or was it 
merely a happy accident ?— attracts the attention 
of magazine readers. Twenty-five years ago the 
popular novelist known to all the world as “Ouida,” 
and to some small part of it as Louise de la Ramée, 
offered the J. B. Lippincott Co. two manuscripts for 
posthumous publication. They were accepted, paid 
for, and put away in the company’s safe, to await the 
death of the writer, an event which now has released 
both the gifted woman’s soul from its bondage of 
clay and the manuscripts from their prison of steel. 
The May number of “ Lippincott’s Magazine ” con- 
tains one of the articles ; the June issue will contain 
the other. They are entitled “‘ Shall Women Vote?” 
and “ Love versus Avarice.” Did the writer foresee 
the “suffragette” of this year of grace? It is 
asserted that she did, and, moreover, that “the 
somewhat startling reasons advanced by Ouida for 
the feminine unrest of to-day, and for the social evil 
that prevails, may be said to justify the author’s 
unusual stipulation.” 


Dr. CroTHERs’s “ HUNDRED WORST BOOKS,” an 
amusing catalogue amusingly annotated, which his 
readers have been awaiting with some eagerness of 
interest, and which now appears in the May 
“ Atlantic,” is rather disappointingly defective. 
With all its brightness and readableness, the article 
names only three of the expected hundred awful 
examples of what a book should not be; and these 
three are obscure and otherwise uninteresting works 
that the writer happened to have in his own library. 
The remaining ninety-seven, therefore, await the 
kind attention of some other critic or critics. A 
good chapter could be written on really famous 
and deservedly famous old books that, for various 
reasons, now have so decidedly negative an attrac- 
tion for us as to fall easily into the class of the 
world’s worst literature. There is, for example, 
Cudworth’s learned and lauded work, “The True 
Intellectual System of the Universe; wherein the 
Reason and Philosophy of Atheism is confuted ” — 
of whose author Dryden found it in his heart to say : 
“He raised such strong objections against the being 
of a God and Providence, that many thought he had 
not answered them.” And there is Dr. Erasmus 
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Darwin’s poem in quarto on “The Loves of the 
Plants,” which inspired the parody, “The Loves of 
the Triangles,” and which Byron dismissed as 
“ pompous rhyme.” To be worthy of inclusion even 
in a list of worst books, a book should rise to the 
dignity of literature; the vast ocean of unregarded 
printed matter is out of the reckoning. 

A BuNYAN MEMORIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
will before long, according to present indications, 
put a stop to those expressions of surprise on the 
part of visitors, and especially American visitors, 
that four years ago gave the first impetus to the 
present movement for supplying a glaring and un- 
accountable omission. It was a gathering of a 
world’s congress of Baptists in 1905 that first called 
general attention to the tardiness of Bunyan’s coun- 
trymen in rendering him due honor. As is acknowl- 
edged by the English themselves, the lack of any 
Bunyan memorial in England’s Hall of Fame was 
pointed out by American delegates to this conven- 
tion, and their interposition it largely was that led to 
the call for subscriptions and the subsequent selection 
of a suitable memorial. The latter will take the 
form of a window depicting scenes from “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” A fund of about fourteen hun- 
dred pounds is being raised, of which more than 
one-third has already been received or promised. 


CRAWFORD’S PLACE IN LITERATURE is being 
fixed, but not immutably, by current chroniclers of 
his death and critics of his life-work. In facility 
and rapidity of execution he was little inferior to 
the astonishingly prolific Trollope ; and like him he 
wrote, and professed to write, not with a view to 
producing books that should live after his death, 
but books that should enable their author to live 
comfortably until his death. Just which one of the 
lesser novelists of assured fame he stands nearest 
to on the mountain-slope that leads up to immortal 
eminence, it is impossible to decide ; but the variety 
and ingenuity of his work, his wide knowledge of 
many men of many nations, and his interest in 
the perennially fascinating problems of occult psy- 
chology, will win him readers for years to come, 
and it would not be surprising if his best books 
(which in general are his earlier books) should out- 
live those of authors now ranked as his superiors. 


A VARIOUSLY GIFTED LIBRARIAN, and one who 
was considered by his acquaintance an unusual com- 
bination of firmness without obstinacy, of amiability 
without weakness, and of diplomacy without insin- 
cerity, died in Boston on the 28th of last month, and 
left the Massachusetts State Library without a head. 
Caleb Benjamin Tillinghast, born at Greenwich, R.I., 
in 1843, was brought up on a farm and with 
the limitations of New England country life, attend- 
ing district school in the winter, and reading all the 
books within his reach. An association library five 





miles away, to which he made a weekly pilgrimage 
on foot, appears to have been his university; and 
it was one that offered no seductive courses in 
English prose fiction, of which he knev. nothing in 
his youth. School-teaching followed as a natural 
sequel to his studious pursuits ; then came a taste of 
journalism, and, thirty years ago, his appointment 
to the position held by him at the time of his death. 
The long list of Mr. Tillinghast’s society and club 
memberships bears evidence to his variety of in- 
terests. When, in 1897, Harvard made him a 
Master of Arts, President Eliot, with his accustomed 
aptness and terseness of characterization, thus 
accompanied the presentation of the degree: “Caleb 
Benjamin Tillinghast — State Librarian, sure guide 
to all the documents and records of the Common- 
wealth, himself a living index at the service of every 
inquirer.” 


THE suicipE oF Joun Davinson, the English 
poet — if he really has committed suicide, as is now 
believed — is a most melancholy event; and be- 
sides the painful shock it gives to even the distant 
reader, there is necessarily something of shame and 
humiliation in the thought of the act. Chatterton 
will never quite win our forgiveness for his lack of 
pluck when in his loneliness and destitution he 
suffered himself to be overwhelmed. Far less can 
we contemplate with unmingled pity and indulgence 
this later poet, and husband and father besides, in 
his last moments of helpless despair. The life of 
letters is, and probably always will be, more or less 
subject to hardships; but it need not for that reason 
be an unheroic life. 


THE PERENNIAL CHARM OF THE MYSTERIOUS is 
illustrated by the eagerness with which Sir Conan 
Doyle’s and Mr. Hornung’s detective stories are 
being read in France, especially in Paris, as fast as 
they can be translated and published ; and just now 
this process is said to be a rapid one. To the 
fellow-countrymen of Emile Gaboriau these Anglo- 
Saxon followers in his footsteps make a strong 
appeal, as might have been expected. Meantime 
native writers are not lacking to minister to the 
national appetite for tales of complexity and puzzle- 
ment. Messrs. Maurice Leblanc and Gaston Leroux, 
among others, are inventing tangled plots and devis- 
ing elaborate complications for the wonder and per- 
plexity and delight of their readers. How many 
thousands there are to be thrilled by exhibitions of 
this mechanical ingenuity, so to speak, where a scant 
dozen or fifteen will find their recreation and inspira- 
tion in a novel of real depth and power! 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY’S THREE-TENTHS OF A MILL 
—the tax levy imposed in some communities for 
maintenance of this department of public educa- 
tion — constitutes an absurdly small proportion of 
the whole tax. Millions for graft, but only a few 
reluctant thousands for literature — such is virtually 
the motto of many city finance committees. The 
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Library Board of Toledo, Ohio, finding the present 
annual appropriation sadly inadequate to the increas- 
ing demands made upon the library, pleaded with a 
hard-hearted committee of finance for an increase 
of two-tenths of a mill in the tax levy, to be added to 
the customary three-tenths. And what is the answer 
to this prayer? A paltry three-hundredths of a 
mill! The natural and, it is to be hoped, salutary 
result is a storm of protest and expostulation from 
indignant lovers of books. This matter, impres- 
sively set forth in the current report of the Toledo 
Publie Library, furnishes food for reflection. 


Mr. MEREDITH’S ESTIMATE OF SWINBURNE finds 
expression —or partial expression — in a letter to 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, written immediately 
after the poet’s death. “Song was his natural 
voice,” says Mr. Meredith. “He was the greatest 
of our lyrical poets — of the world’s, I could say, 
considering what a language he had to wield.” He 
continues, in a personal vein: “ But if I feel the loss 
of him as a part of our life torn away, how keenly 
must the stroke fall on you — and at a time of pros- 
tration from illness. Happily, you have a wife for 
comfort and consolation. That helps to comfort 
me in my dire distress of mind on behalf of your 
stricken household which I see beneath the shadow.” 
This warmth of eulogy is necessarily something dif- 
ferent from the cool judgment of posterity ; but its 
source gives it a measure of authority. 


AUCTION SALES OF OLD AND RARE BOOKS have 
shown no evidence of the general hard times in the 
past year. In New York, for instance, no fewer than 
twelve hundred records for high prices were made 
at Anderson’s auction rooms, and the sales of the 
large Poor, Chamberlain, and Hermann collections 
are said to have aggregated about three hundred 
thousand dollars. Rare old first editions and auto- 
graph copies are luxuries, but there have ever been 
those who would sooner forego the necessities than 
the luxuries of life ; or at least they say they would. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





FROM THE LIBRARY COPYRIGHT LEAGUE. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

It was to be presumed that the passage of a new 
copyright act by the last Congress would end copyright 
discussion for a time. It would please those who have 
opposed the contentions of the American Publishers’ 
Copyright League if the matter could have rested at 
least until the next session of Congress. 

We cannot allow, however, the glaring misstatements 
contained in Mr. George Haven Putnam’s letter in your 
issue of April 16th to go unchallenged, if only for the 
sake of truth. 

All of the arguments which he advances were ably 
presented to the committees on patents, both by Mr. 





Putnam and the legal advisers associated with him. 
The committees, who gave four years to the study of 
the subject, and made the fullest examination, recom- 
mended the new bill unanimously; it is evident that 
these gentlemen were not favorably impressed with the 
justice of the arguments against importation for use and 
not for sale. 

Mr. Putnam’s arguments are, if we understand them, 
as follows: 

1. Importation of copyrighted books is forbidden 
in England, but allowed in the United States by the 
new law. The truth is that non-British editions of 
books originating in England are forbidden importation 
if imported for sale and copyrighted in England. Pre- 
cisely the same applies in the new law. Foreign editions 
of books by an American author are forbidden importa- 
tion by individuals. Foreign editions of books by an 
English author are not forbidden importation inte the 
United States, when imported for use and not for sale. 
Foreign (American) editions of books by an American 
author are not forbidden importation into England. The 
conditions are absolutely the same, except that libraries 
are allowed unrestricted importation of single copies of 
any book in the new United States law. 

2. The privilege of importation of copyrighted books 
for individual use was “interpolated into the act of 
1891 during the last hours of the session.” This is 
simply an absolutely false statement. The matter was 
debated in the Senate on several occasions. Anyone 
desiring to read the speeches in favor of this provision 
should examine Vol. 22 of the Congressional Record, 
beginning on February 9, 1891. They will find speeches 
by Senator Frye, Senator Sherman, and others on this 
very matter. 

3. Mr. Putnam cites the Cambridge History of En- 
glish Literature as showing the injustice of the law to 
the American publisher. Let us look at the facts. This 
work sells, in the American edition, to the American 
private student, for $2.50 per volume. The English 
edition sells to the English student for seven shillings 
and sixpence, which at the usual rate of exchange means 
$1.82. To import a copy of the work, through an 
importer in New York City, will cost about $2.30. It 
could not be imported for this price through some of 
the houses which charge such rates for importation as 
would be charged “if imported through the American 
copyright proprietor.” It can be imported, for a library, 
for about two dollars, not as Mr. Putnam says, for more 
than the American edition costs, “equally attractive in 
form.” From many years’ experience, we can confi- 
dently say that many of our English purchases cost us 
over twenty per cent less than the best American price, 
and, as it often has been six months before an American 
edition is published, we can wear out a copy of the book 
before the American publisher decides it is a commer- 
cial success to publish it. The English editions are 
often better. 

4. Mr. Putnam wants us to import “under the permis- 
sion of the owner of the copyright.” This was the “ joker” 
on which the publishers chiefly relied to establish a con- 
trol of prices. Suppose the “owner of the copyright” 
asked a price equal to one dollar for every shilling that 
the book cost in England. Why shouldn’t he? Where 
would the American student be then? Just where the 
publishers of books have been trying to put him, entirely 
at their mercy. 

It is a well-known fact that the American Publishers’ 
Association has been trying to increase the price of 
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books to “all the traffic will stand” for a long time. 
If it had not been for the fear that they wonld be prose- 
cuted for infringement of the Sherman law, they would 
have kept up their open agreement to control book 
prices, instead of as at present doing it under the cover 
of “advice to the members.” Frightened by a decision 
in Pennsylvania in the “retail drug” cases, they pre- 
tended to abrogate their agreement in January, 1907. 
They have tried to establish their monopoly by suits at 
law, by an attempt to have monopoly clauses inserted 
in the copyright bill, and, as a last resort, their printers 
asked the Committee on Ways and Means to do away 
with free importation, and raise the duty from twenty- 
five per cent to seventy-five per cent. They failed in 
the courts, they failed in the copyright bill, and they 
will fail in the tariff bill. 

Mr. Putnam alleges that “the librarians who have 
standing arrangements with purchasing agents in Lon- 
don, find it an inconvenience to instruct these agents to 
except from their shipments books which are being pro- 
duced in Copyright American editions.” This state- 
ment is so remarkable and so contrary to what we know 
from personal experience of the practice of libraries that 
Mr. Putnam ought to give the basis of this statement 
in order to obtain any credence for it. 

One more point. The English author gets less royalty 
for a copy of his book sold in America than for a copy 
sold in England. The usual royalty for the colonies 
and America is one-half that for Great Britain, just as 
the royalty for an American author for copies sold in 
England is usually one-half that for copies sold in 
America. The object of a copyright bill, we have sup- 
posed, was to secure remuneration to the author. Mr. 
Putnam’s prohibition of importation would result in less 
royalty to the man who wrote the book, and a higher 
price to the man who wants to read the book. It would 
result in the impoverishment of both for the benefit of 
an American publisher. It would prevent, instead of 
assisting, the free spread of printed thought. 

No foreign nation has a law which forbids the im- 
portation of books for use and not for sale. A lengthy 
compilation by the Librarian of Congress establishes 
this fact, and all the great legal authorities on copyright 
announce this privilege of importation as existing. In 
Canada, such importation is compulsory on the copy- 
right proprietor. These facts should be known, and 
should not be misrepresented. 

Bernarp C. Sremver (Enoch Pratt 
Free Library), 
President Library Copyright League. 
W. P. Currer (Forbes Library), 


May 1, 1909. Secretary. 








“THE BLUE BIRD” AT MOSCOW. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dr1at.) 

In his delightful appreciation of “The Blue Bird” 
in the May 1 number of Tue Drat, Mr. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., wonders whether M. Maeterlinck’s new play 
has ever been staged. It has been played in Moscow, 
in the wonderful Art Theatre of M. Stanislawski. In 
“The Mask,” that unique journal of the theatres of the 
world, published at Florence, Italy, Mr. Gordon Craig 
has written in enthusiastic terms of the work of this 
successful non-commercial theatre, and recently he de- 
voted an interesting article to the acting of “The Blne 
Bird” there. Marearet VANCE. 
Oak Park, Ill., May 5, 1909. 





The Hew Books. 





A LIFE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH.* 





An autobiographic volume from the eminent 
author of “‘ Hereditary Genius” is a book to 
take up with confident expectation of enjoyment 
and instruction. It is now forty years since 
that epoch-making work made its appearance 
and elicited from Darwin a letter of enthusiastic 
commendation. “I do not think I ever in all 
my life read anything more interesting and 
original,” he wrote; ‘and how well and clearly 
you put every point! . . . I congratulate you 
on producing what I am convinced will prove a 
memorable work.” 

Well and clearly, too, are the main events 
and interests of Mr. Galton’s busy life related 
in this latest product of his active pen. ‘“ Mem- 
ories of my Life ” he entitles his reminiscences, 
and he writes with such restraint and compres- 
sion that little more than three hundred octavo 
pages are required by him for the telling of his 
story. It might well have been longer without 
wearying the reader. But the author chose to 
give serious heed to Falstaff’s words, “ Lord, 
Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice 
of lying,” and to err on the safe side of truth 
and brevity. 

Mr. Galton’s age (he was born in 1822) and 
vigor and versatile powers are apt illustrations 
of those principles of heredity whose study has 
furnished him his favorite pursuit. Grandson 
of Erasmus Darwin, and hence cousin to Charles 
Darwin the naturalist, he numbers among his 
near kin many persons of marked character if 
not of genius; and that physical vigor and 
length of life which often characterize the well- 
born are found in not a few of his ancestors on 
both sides. The reappearance in himself of 
ancestral traits, and the influence of environment 
in his formative years, have naturally seemed to 
the author more noteworthy than those incidents 
of his life that would appeal only to curiosity or 
a desire to be entertained. ‘“ There are,’’ he 
stops to explain at one point, ‘“ many incidents 
that I could tell about this time of my life that 
might be interesting in some sense, but which 
are foreign to the main purpose of such an 
autobiography as mine, which is to indicate 
how the growth of a mind has been affected by 
circumstances.” 

Medical studies formed the chief interest of 


* Memories or my Lire. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. With 
eight illustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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his youth, and he came within a little of becoming 
a practising physician ; but his father’s death 
and his own inheritance of a comfortable fortune 
operated to turn his thoughts toward travel and 
adventure. Consequently, after taking his degree 
at Cambridge and devoting some time to the 
gentlemanly pursuits of hunting and shooting, 
he entered upon those Eastern and African 
travels and explorations that bore fruit in vari- 
ous memoirs and addresses and in his first book, 
*‘ Tropical South Africa,” and also led to his 
election as Fellow of the Royal Society. The 
Geographical Society, too, presented him with 
a gold medal “ for having at his own cost, and 
in furtherance of the expressed desire of the 
Society, fitted out an expedition to explore the 
centre of South Africa, and for having so suc- 
cessfully conducted it . . . as to enable this 
Society to publish a valuable memoir and map 
in the last volume of the Journal, relating to a 
country hitherto unknown.” As an African 
explorer, Mr. Galton takes occasion to question 
the seriousness of Livingstone’s situation when 
the “‘ New York Herald” undertook, with such 
blare of trumpets, his rescue through the instru- 
mentality of Stanley. He writes : 

“I was on the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society during all the time in question, and can testify 
to our extreme desire to help Livingstone, but in his 
later years he had become difficult to meddle with. He 
had a brusque resentment against anything that might 
be construed into patronage, feeling, as I understood, 
that he had been over-much ‘ exploited ’ by his admirers. 
There was great fear by those in the Council who knew 
him better than I did, that he might be annoyed by any 
attempt to relieve him, and would resent it yet more 
bitterly than Emin Bey subsequently resented Stanley’s 
compulsory relief. Again, there was no reason to sup- 
pose Livingstone to be in serious want. He was thor- 
oughly accustomed to natives of the widely dispersed 
Bantu race, among whom he probably then was. He 
travelled without a large party or other encumbrance, 
so that the favour of even a single chief, such as he 
might reasonably expect to gain, would amply suffice 
for his wants. Besides this, he did not care to write, 
and there was no knowing where a man like him might 
be, who had already walked right across Africa and 
back again. . . . One wishes that the whole thing could 
have been effected with less secrecy in the beginning, 
and less ostentation and comparison of Americans and 
English to the prejudice of the latter.” 

Besides being a pioneer in the systematic 
study of heredity, Mr. Galton originated the 
now accepted system of finger-print identifica- 
tion (with which M. Alphonse Bertillon is often 
credited), and was the first to take up seriously 
the study of eugenics, or race-improvement. 
The very name “ eugenics’ we owe to him. A 
ellowship and a scholarship have been endowed 
by him in London University for research work 





in this new science, which is to accomplish much, 
he hopes, for the amelioration of the human race. 
The theory of the thing is beautiful. Let us 
quote our scientific Utopian. 

« After [ had become satisfied of the inheritance of 
all the mental qualities into which I had inquired, and 
that heredity was a far more powerful agent in human 
development than nurture, I wished to explore the range 
of human faculty in various directions in order to ascer- 
tain the degree to which breeding might, at least theo- 
retically, modify the human race. I took the moderate 
and reasonable standpoint that whatever quality had 
appeared in man, and in whatever intensity, it admitted 
of being bred for and reproduced on a large scale. 
Consequently a new race might be created possessing on 
the average an equal degree of quality and intensity 
as in the exceptional case. Relative infertility might 
of course stand in the way, but otherwise everything 
seemed to show that races of highly gifted artists, saints, 
mathematicians, administrators, mechanicians, contented 
labourers, musicians, militants, and so forth, might be the- 
oretically called into existence, the average excellence of 
each race in its particular line being equal to that of its 
mosthighly gifted representative at the present moment.” 

In one of his chapters the author explodes a 
popular belief which has even more recently been 
proved false. He tested the delicacy of the 
touch-sense of a large number of blind children, 
first promising a reward to those who should 
display the greatest degree of sensitiveness. 
Accordingly all did their best, “* but their per- 
formances fell distinctly short of ordinary per- 
sons.” The experimenter afterward found “ a 
marked correlation between at least this form of 
sensitiveness and general ability.” 

The impressions made by great men on one 
another are often significant and instructive. 
Mr. Galton’s remembrances of Herbert Spencer 
contribute some most readable pages to his book. 
The Synthetic Philosopher once accompanied 
him to the Derby, but had already arrived by 
deduction at so accurate a conception of the 
whole event that it failed to interest him. He 
also said that the crowd of men on the grass 
looked disagreeable, like flies on a plate. « Still, 
he evidently liked the excursion, and notwith- 
standing his asseverations at the time to the 
contrary, he repeated his experience on at least 
one subsequent occasion.” From each of these 
men we are now fortunate in ing a 
* human document” of value, though the later 
writer has taken himself far less seriously in his 
autobiography than did his predecessor. 

In visits at Lord Askburton’s country place, 
Mr. Galton twice met Carlyle, who on the 
second occasion seemed to him “the greatest 
bore that a house could tolerate.” 

«“ He had a well-known story then to the fore, which 
W. H. Brookfield . . . told me he had indulged in five 
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times that day already, and undertook that he should 
repeat it for my benefit a sixth time, which he did. 
Then Carlyle raved about the degeneracy of the modern 
English without any fact in justification, and contributed 
nothing that I could find to the information or pleasure 
of the society. He, however, executed a performance 
with great seriousness which was decidedly funny, by 
hopping gravely on one leg up and down within the 
pillars of the portico, which he had discovered to be a 
prompt way of warming himself in the then chilly 
weather.” 

Thus unheroie do our heroes sometimes appear 
to their contemporaries. 

A line in “ Who’s Who” informs all whom 
it may concern that Mr. Galton’s recreations 
are “sunshine, quiet, and good wholesome food.” 
An author with such simple, sensible tastes is 
more than likely to write in a plain and terse 
and readable style. The straightforwardness 
and unpretentiousness of Mr. Galton’s book 
win the reader’s favor and hold his attention to 
the end. The book has the excellent fault of 
being shorter than one could have wished. 


Percy F. BicKNeELL. 





AMERICA AND THE FAR EASTERN 
QUESTION.* 

So much history has been made in the Far 
East since the Russo-Japanese War that persons 
desiring to keep well informed on the questions 
of importance there must welcome any book 
presenting a summary of the recent events in 
Eastern Asia, and especially when the work is 
concerned particularly with America’s interests 
in these developments. Such a book is Mr. 
Millard’s study of “ America and the Far 
Eastern Question,” which continues the story 
from the point where his volume entitled “ The 
New Far East” left it, in 1905, to the Root- 
Takahira notes of November, 1908. In this 
period Mr. Millard twice visited the Far East, 
and much of his material is based upon his 
observations during these visits. 

The title which Mr. Millard has chosen for 
his book is somewhat misleading, for although 
about one-third of the chapters deal with various 
aspects of American interests, fully one-half of 
the book is devoted to a study of conditions in 
Japan since the war and to Japanese activities 
in Korea and Manchuria. A discussion of re- 
cent happenings in China and a brief reference 
to the Russians in Manchuria complete the book. 

That this emphasis is placed upon Japan is 
due, of course, to the importance of Japan in 





* AMERICA AND THE Far EasreRN Question. By Thomas 


F. Millard. Illustrated. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 








any study of the recent history of the Far East, 
and Mr. Millard has no doubts as to the signifi- 
eance of some of her recent actions. But ina 
book dealing with events of such recent date 
it is necessary that much of the discussion be 
merely a statement of the opinions of the author. 
And for that reason it is important to know in 
what spirit Mr. Millard approached his task of 
interpreting Japanese activities to the western 
world. 

In his preface the author states that “ some 
persons will profess to find in this, as many did 
in my previous work, an anti-Japanese preach- 
ment.” But he disclaims any desire to injure 
Japan. “I wish the Japanese nation and people 
success in aspirations which do not tend to 
cause international dissension and strife by 
impairing interests of other nations. That the 
present policy of Japan has this tendency is a 
conclusion I have reached after closely observing 
its trend for several years, and from studying 
its practical effects in localities where it is 
directly applied.” So Mr. Millard’s new book 
may be taken as another thesis designed to prove 
the dangerous possibilities of Japanese aspira- 
tions. And as with every thesis, the reader 
must use considerable care in weighing opinions 
advanced to support the text. One does not 
have to read far to conclude that Mr Millard 
has already decided the case against the 
Japanese, and that no evidence in their defence 
need be urged. A striking example of his 
argument, and yet almost a typical one, is his 
reference to the Emperor. “One hears in Japan 
varying opinions about the personality of the 
present Emperor. Many regard him as the usual 
figurehead, occupying himself, after Oriental 
fashion, with sensual pleasures, and leaving the 
cares of government to his ministers. The 
Crown Prince is generally regarded as being 
dull, almost a booby, and is not entrusted with 
responsibility.”” That many other people have 
an entirely different opinion of the Emperor’s 
personality is not mentioned. And this method 
of argument constantly appears when Japanese 
acts or motives are under discussion. The bad 
report is given without any reference to qualify- 
ing opinion. 

Other examples of Mr. Millard’s attitude 
toward the Japanese might be mentioned if 
necessary. This apparent prejudice is very un- 
fortunate, because Mr. Millard has had oppor- 
tunities to study conditions which are of great 
interest to the western world. But it would be 
difficult for anyone to accept unreservedly the 
arraignment of Japanese financial and industrial 
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methods, of her conduct in Korea and her false- 
ness in Manchuria, when it is based upon such 
evident lack of sympathy. Mr. Millard tells us 
that “in estimating some matters Japanese are 
a bit out of perspective just now.” Possibly 
some readers may come to the same conclusion 
regarding this latest treatment of Japanese 
policies. 

In dealing with China and her problems Mr. 
Millard is as sympathetic as he is severe in his 
treatment of Japan. He has great hopes for 
the reform movement. “China can wait for 
a constitution and representative government. 

The abolition of extra-territoriality also 
can wait. But recovery of pseudo-political 
foreign concessions and leaseholds, extension of 
a modern educational system, the creation of a 
modern army and navy, chiefly require money ; 
and to get money China must reform her finan- 
cial and fiscal systems. Here, then, is where 
real reform must begin.” Because of the gen- 
uine community of interests between the United 
States and China we should adopt “ an aggres- 
sive policy in Asia” which would serve to 
strengthen China against her enemies. But 
apparently this policy points to the giving of 
good advice, the stretching out of a friendly 
hand to support and guide China along a diffi- 
eult path. “The United States can assume 
leadership in the Pacific, if an energetic policy 
is adopted . . . and it is probable that unless 
America does again interfere in eastern affairs 
another great war will occur in a few years.” 

But in considering the work of the Americans 
in the Philippines Mr. Millard is not only sym- 
pathetic but highly optimistic. In this case the 
administration is generally supported against 
the critics on the spot, and policies and perform- 
ances are highly praised. It is a pleasure to be 
again reminded that ‘“ American officials and 
employés of the Philippine Government, of high 
and low degree, constitute a body whose efficiency 
and integrity is not surpassed, indeed is rarely 
equalled anywhere. It is, I believe, superior in 
morale and personnel to similar bodies in the 
United States.” The first Philippine Assembly 
is discussed at some length, and commended, 
especially for the way it assumed the responsi- 
bility placed upon it by the Commission. And 
even a good word is advanced for the Filipino 
as a laborer, when handled with tact and dis- 
cernment. This survey of the past few years 
of the American administration is a most grati- 
fying one. 

In the chapters entitled “« America’s Position 


in the Pacific” we have a discussion of the 





probable conduct of a war with Japan. A plea 
is made for strongly fortified posts in Hawaii 
and the Philippines, although if war breaks out 
within five years Japan would confine her en- 
deavors to an attack on the Philippines. Even 
before the Panama Canal is completed the major 
battleship fleet should be kept on the Pacific 
coast. Briefly stated, Mr. Millard finds that 
the United States has great interests in the 
Pacific arising from her trade and her insular 
possessions, and it will be necessary to play a 
more important part in Eastern diplomacy until 
by her participation a stable balance of power 
in the Far East is created. 

If one could have more confidence in the 
soundness of Mr. Millard’s views the present 
work would be of considerable value. It is 
certainly most suggestive, and the style com- 
mands one’s interest. The thirteen appendices, 
containing the texts of treaties and other papers 
from the treaty of Portsmouth to the Root- 
Takahira notes, add to the value of the book. 
An index would have been much appreciated. 
As the latest study of Far Eastern politics, Mr. 
Millard’s book should be read by all who desire 
to follow recent developments there, and even 
if they question the opinions advanced from 
time to time they cannot fail to enjoy the treaty- 
port gossip which enlivens the pages. It is 
always enjoyable, but rarely convincing. 

Payson J. TREatT. 








THE CENTURY OF THE CHILD.* 


Abundant food for thought and unlimited 
material for discussion are to be found in Ellen 
Key’s “ The Century of the Child,” which has 
just been translated from the Swedish — or, 
more correctly, has just come to English readers 
through the German by double translation. 
The original was published in 1900, and took its 
title from a saying of one of the characters in 
“ The Lion’s Whelp”’: “ The next century will 
be the century of the child, just as this century 
has been the woman’s century.” 

It is unfortunate that the author’s most 
radical views, and those that are likely to be 
thought subversive of morality, are set forth 
in the opening chapter, which concerns mar- 
riage and parenthood ; for many readers will 
be turned aside at this point and miss the chap- 
ters on Education which are the most valuable 
part of the book. Those who have patience 

*Tue CENTURY OF THE CHILD. By Ellen Key. Translation 


of the German version of Frances Maro. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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with the matrimonial heresies of this chapter, 
and will read further, are likely to discover that 
they were at the beginning introduced to the 
writer’s greatest weakness as well as to her 
greatest strength. Her strength lies in her 
abstract ideals for the conditions under which 
children should be born and educated; her 
weakness, in her apparent inability to recognize 
and her obvious unwillingness to acknowledge 
the part which religious and social institutions 
have had in preparing the world for these ideals 
and their realization. We learn from biograph- 
ical sketches of Ellen Key, that she has severed 
her connection with all organized social move- 
ments. Her book indicates that she has done 
this with a bitterness of spirit that makes her 
an unfair critic. 

To illustrate: The “ woman’s rights move- 
ment ” seems to her to stand only for an effort 
on the part of women to secure, solely for their 
own satisfaction, educational advantages and 
admission to professions and fields of activity 
from which they have been excluded in the past. 
There is within the movement, as she sees it, 
no solidarity of spirit except that which has a 
distinctly selfish purpose. To this understand- 
ing we may not offer objection ; for every per- 
son has a right to his own definition of a term 
so elastic as the “‘ woman’s rights movement.” 
We may, however, dissent when women as a 
class, or any class of women, are held responsi- 
ble for the demoralizing effect of modern factory 
life upon working women and upon the homes 
of working people. These effects can in fair- 
ness be charged only to our industrial system, 
and not to the ambitions of a sex. 

If it is true that the adherents of the woman’s 
rights movement as Ellen Key knows it are 
hopelessly blind to the fact that “the passion 
to discover truth must be accompanied by the 
passion to use it for the welfare of mankind,” 
that they are not interested in protective legis- 
lation for women and children nor in supporting 
organized efforts of working women to improve 
their own conditions, then there is for her only 
one possible line of action ; i. e., to sever her 
connection with the movement and then to work 
alone or to form new associations for the pur- 
pose of gaining opportunity to work effectively 
in the interests of humanity. Individual de- 


velopment, however, must precede social use- 
fulness ; and the woman’s rights movement, even 
in the narrowest conception we have of it, has 
secured for women the education and the train- 
ing necessary for efficient organized work in 
behalf of education, the home, and the child. 








That the coming century is to be the century of 
the child partly because the century just passed 
was the woman’s century, is a fact which Ellen 
Key fails to recognize. 

It is much the same with her treatment of 
Socialism. It is unfair to commend unreservedly 
a plan for pensioning mothers during the time 
their children need their care, without referring 
to the fact that this is one of the cardinal 
principles of Socialism; unfair, also, to accuse 
Socialists as a whole of obstructing protective 
legislation, a charge which can be fairly brought 
against a small section of the party only. 

The writer’s attitude toward marriage is much 
the same as her attitude toward the woman’s 
rights movement and Socialism. With her high 
ideals for “the common living of man and 
woman,” she apparently fails to credit the in- 
stitution of marriage and the legal protections 
which have been thrown about it with having 
fostered and promoted these ideals. 

But while we object to many of the conclu- 
sions of the book, our hearts go out in sympathy 
to the author, who, a keen observer of life, saw 
that at the opening of this century (the twentieth 
after Christ) “the passions of men were still 
aroused in economic and in actual warfare,” 
that “despite all the tremendous development 
of civilization in the century just passed, man 
had not yet succeeded in giving to the struggle 
for existence nobler forms,” and that “‘ Christian 
people continued to plunder one another and 
call it exchange, to murder one another en masse 
and call it nationalism, to oppress one another 
and call it statesmanship.” No wonder she was 
led to criticize the conditions under which the 
succeeding generations of this slowly developing 
race have been educated, and also the conditions 
under which they have been born. 

The chapters on Education redeem the rest 
of the book, although they contain much that is 
inapplicable to our system of public instruction, 
for we have abolished many of the abuses that 
are mentioned. Like Ellen Key, however, we 
are still seeking a kind of education which will 
give to the world “new types of people with 
higher ideals, —travellers on unknown paths, 
thinkers of yet unthought thoughts, people 
capable of the crime of inaugurating new ways ”; 
and we acknowledge that we have in her not 
only a companion in ideals but a leader in 
methods. Her chapters on Education are mas- 
terly contributions to the literature of pedagogy, 
the result of a profound sympathy with and an 
understanding of child nature, and of long 
experience in child-training. 
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Except to those who insist upon rejecting as 
a whole, if they cannot accept as a whole, any 
book that embodies a call to action, “ The 
Century of the Child” offers abundant inspira- 
tion. The truth is that it contains a definite 
programme for woman's future work, organized 
as well as unorganized, in the interest of the 
child. This, to be sure, can be read as a whole 
only by patching together bits that are scattered 
about among the denunciations of peoples and 
institutions ; but the book itself is probably 
much more readable than it would be if the 
programme were presented in orderly and svs- 


tematic fashion. Caroune L. Hunt. 








SOME VERY MODERN TYPEs.* 


Mr. Huneker’s previous studies of personalities 
in the world of drama and music will prepare the 
reader for stimulation from his new book with 
the piquant title : « Egoists: A Book of Super- 
men.” The title is perhaps not exact, for not 
all his egoists are properly to be classed by the 
name made famous by Nietzsche ; still, they are 
as a group characterized by certain stigmata 
which distinguish, more or less, the men he 
studies: morbid subjectivity, irregular lives, 
and brilliant if erratic achievement. 

Mr. Huneker, with his interest in a field 
trodden by few critics, is doing a service by this 
exploitation of writers and thinkers little known 
and less understood. It is perhaps inevitable 
that he has not entirely escaped the contagion 
of his theme, and so exhibits traits both of style 
and thought which are not admirable. His 
diction is all his own, and has its fascination ; 
but it is an uneasy style, like a rapid series of 
electric sparks. Even bon mots tire unless the 
law of relief and contrast is obeyed. Strange 
and startling words occur, until the reader is 
almost stunned ; repetitions are so frequent as 
to suggest that the author regards them as the 
bugbear of small minds. 

On the side of thought, this verbal smartness 
sometimes leads Mr. Huneker to prefer cynical 
epigram or the clever half-truth to genuine seri- 
ousness of statement. Discussing Nietzsche, he 
says : “ Gossip has whispered that he was hope- 
lessly in love with Cosima Wagner. A charming 
theme for a psychological novel. So was Von 
Bulow, once — until he married her.” Quoting 
Stendhal’s “Femmes / vous etes hien toujours 
les memes,” he adds these words: “It is a 


*Ecorsts: A Book of Supermen. By James Huneker. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











quotidian truth that few before him had the 
courage or clairvoyancy to enunciate.” It would 
indeed be convenient, could the sex be reduced 
to a formula so simple. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Huneker has made a book 
that is not only entertaining but helpful. His 
studies are preéminently suggestive and sympa- 
thetic. Those on Stendhal, Baudelaire, Flau- 
bert, and Huysmans are especially informing, 
and really assist toward an understanding of 
more or less cryptic creatures. Obscure facts 
are brought to the light of day, and always a 
lively impression given of a personality hitherto, 
for most of us, walking in a mist. 

Especially sympathetic are the three studies, 
*« Phases of Nietzsche,” in which the apostle of 
the Overman is shown to be something besides 
an inconceivable freak both as man and thinker. 
The Ibsen paper, while it presents nothing really 
new, is in the main happily interpretative ; the 
author goes too far in declaring that the play- 
wright “lifted the ugly to heroic heights,” for 
poetry of a strange kind is seldom absent from 
his work. In view of the little that has been 
said in English about Huysmans, one of the 
most valuable essays is that entitled “ The Evo- 
lution of an Egoist’”’; it is worth while to have 
traced for us so clearly the curious evolution of 
a man who begins as a decadent making a cult 
of the monstrous and the abhorrent, and ends 
a mystic monk. To my mind there is nothing 
more penetrative in the book than the estimate 
of Walter Pater (in a chapter called « From an 
Ivory Tower”), where that writer is described 
as “an egoist of the higher type ; he seldom left 
his tour d’ ivoire ; yet his work is human and 
concrete to the core.”” One forgives the author 
much, because of such critical flashes as that. 


RicHarp Burton. 








A CENTURY OF COLONIAL HISTORY.* 


The second volume of Professor Edward 
Channing’s “ History of the United States,” 
which now, after three years’ delay, has at length 
been given to the expectant historical reader, 
reveals anew the deepscholarship and rare charm 
of style which commanded for the first instal- 
ment universal approval. In the former part 
of the work the beginnings of the Colonial era 
were carried down to the English Restoration 
of 1660. In the present volume, the opening 
chapters of which are admirably correlated with 








* A History OF THE UNITED States. By Edward Channing. 
Volume II., A Century of Colonial History, 1660-1760. With 
maps. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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what went before, is covered that important 
‘eentury which lay between the Restoration of 
the Stuarts and the Peace of Paris of 1763, a 
century of empire-building fateful in the annals 
both of England and of America. In structure, 
the book consists of three parts: first, the nar- 
rative of the development of the Colonies gen- 
erally to about 1700, and of Pennsylvania and 
the Carolinas to the middle of the century ; 
second, the description of various phases of 
Colonial civilization ; and third, the story of the 
rivalry of France and England in the New 
World. 

If any unfavorable criticism be deserved, it 
is to be grounded upon the absence of a com- 
plete and unified survey of Colonial and Imperial 
polities in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Throughout the revolution of 1688 the 
treatment is systematic and admirably propor- 
tioned ; but the epoch of Walpole’s control of 
English affairs, it must be confessed, seems not 
so skilfully handled or so thoroughly analyzed. 
Perhaps this difference is in a way but the reflec- 
tion of the circumstance that the earlier period 
has been as rich in monographie literature as 
the latter period has been neglected. 

At the outset, Professor Channing recalls, as 
is his wont, the close relations that constantly 
existed between English and Colonial history. 
He begins with the picture of that group of 
* colonizing courtiers” who encircled Charles II., 
and who found in the plantation of Colonies, as 
in the African trade or the exploitation of 
Hudson Bay, a possible source of replenishment 
for their shattered fortunes. Professor Chan- 
ning then rapidly sketches the English commer- 
cial system, in which the government adopted 
the policy of those Puritans whose work the 
leaders of English politics under the later Stuart 
monarchy tried in so many other respects to 
destroy. There is due account of the various 
councils and committees which in this period 
looked out for Colonial affairs, though perhaps 
somewhat scant notice is given of the influence 
of the merchants, such as Povey and Noell, upon 
national policy. The author then takes up the 
narrative of the settlement of the Carolinas, the 
conquest of the Middle Colonies, and the affairs 
of New England through King Philip’s War. 
After this he takes up the South, especially 
Virginia, and Bacon’s Rebellion. Next follows 
an account of George Fox, William Penn, the 
Quakers, and Pennsylvania. The narrative 
then turns back to the Northern-central Col- 
onies, and explains their relation to the French 
and the characteristics of the Stuart government, 





thus leading up to a clear discussion of the 
Revolution and the reconstructed Colonial sys- 
tem, with its new machinery and its additional 
legislation. 

In this first half of the book the tone has 
been prevailingly that of narrative, though many 
interesting comments are interwoven, like those 
on the sober trade of the Colonial merchants 
and the more romantic ventures of Colonial 
pirates. But after selecting the Colonies of 
Pennsylvania and the Carolinas for the special 
emphasis of their later development, the second 
part of the book becomes topical in treatment, 
and we read chapters which are really brilliant 
little essays upon the labor system, immigration, 
religious toleration, education, industry, and 
commerce of the Colonies. Finally, as we have 
already suggested, the last chapters are con- 
cerned with the development of New France 
and Louisiana, and the subordination of these, 
in their most important parts, to Great Britain. 

Sometimes, though very infrequently, Pro- 
fessor Channing seems to give a rather strained 
interpretation to a document. An example is 
found in the chapter upon the colonization of 
Carolina, where the writer maintains (p. 15) that 
in the second charter to the Lords Proprietory, 
“the King went farther and himself granted 
liberty of conscience in matters of religious con- 
cernment to all colonists of Carolina who should 
live peaceably.” The wording of the charter, 
as Mr. McCrady we think has shown, indicates 
that the King made no such direct grant, but 
merely re-stated in wider terms what the Pro- 
prietors might do, and promised that those to 
whom the Proprietors granted indulgences 
should not be molested. In his first volume, 
Professor Channing himself pointed out the 
important connection between the phraseology 
as to toleration in the Rhode Island Charter 
and that in the “ Instrument of Government” 
of the Cromwellian period ; a little examination 
reveals that this Rhode Island Charter and that 
given to the Carolina Proprietors in 1665 are 
in the clauses respecting religion almost identi- 
eal. One wishes that Professor Channing would 
throw more light upon the whole question of the 
relation of the Colonies to the religious policy 
of Charles IT. 

As in the former volume, we find here no 
illustrations beyond serviceable maps. The 
appearance of the book is excellent, though a 
few errors, usually in the case of dates, have 
escaped the proof-reader ; for example, on page 
28, 1672 for 1670; page 77, 1775 for 1675; 
page 526, Brian Edwards for Bryan Edwards. 
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More remarkable is the bibliographical refer- 
ence, in a footnote to page 210, to Dr. E. E. 
Sparks’s “« Causes of the American Revolution 
of 1689,” which at one time confuses both two 
Revolutions and two Doctors Sparks. 


Sr. Georce LEAKIN Srovussart. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 
For those who want a book of the old- 


fashioned seagoing flavor, a mirror 
of the manners of the sailors whom 
Smollett and Marryat drew and Gay and Dibdin 
sang, here it is—‘* The British Tar in Fact and 
Fiction,” by Commander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. 
(Harper ). Of the regular naval histories and treatises 
we have enough and perhaps to spare. But here is 
a book with a certain novelty of motif, material, and 
viewpoint to recommend it. Its spring and raison 
d'etre is frankly the profuse and curious illustrations. 
By describing these we can best characterize the 
work. The author is a notable connoisseur and col- 
lector of old prints and engravings illustrative of sea 
manners and types and the social side of sailor life 
afloat and ashore. Collectively, they show the his- 
toric British mariner, as contemporary pictorial 
art, sentimental or humorous, patriotic or playful, 
mirrored him; the hearty, breezy tribe of “Tom 
Bowlings,” “ Ben Buntlines,” “Sweet Williams,” etc., 
of play, novel, and ballad. Some plates are roughly 
Hogarthian in their robust truth. Others are 
plaintively sentimental and tenderly quaint. More, 
perhaps, are of the rollicking order, showing with old- 
fashioned frankness the high jinks of Jack ashore 
with his “ Poll” and not altogether ** Lovely Nan.” 
The “ sweet little cherub who sits up aloft” has very 
evidently not thought it worth while to look out for 
the shore morals of “poor Jack.” In fine, Com- 
mander Robinson’s gallery of reproductions (ninety- 
five in all, with a pretty frontispiece in tints) is novel, 
entertaining, graphic, and not without serious illus- 
trative value. The text suitably and interestingly 
supplements the pictures, and is the result of much 
painstaking research through a mass of old plays, 
diaries, pamphlets, novels, ballads, that would stagger 
a less enthusiastic worker. The book is prepared 
and written con amore, and carries a whiff of the 
brine for the initiated reader. 





Jack afloat 
and ashore. 


From Cicero and his “ De Amicitia,” 
to Dr. King and his treatise on “The 
Laws of Friendship, Human and Di- 
vine” (Macmillan) there have been countless writers 
on this most beautiful (or should one rather say next 
to the most beautiful?) of relationships. It is one of 
the first articles in the creed of Oberlin’s president, 
Dr. Henry Churchill King, that the prime purpose 
and highest end of life is the cultivation of friend- 
ship with God and man; and this little book of his 
states the laws governing this friendship as they were 


Fundamentals 
of friendship. 





formulated in the author’s lectures at Haverford 
College, in the course known as the Haverford Li- 
brary Lectures. To Dr. King “the problem of 
friendship is the problem of life itself”; and the 
essentials of true friendship are, first, integrity and 
breadth and depth of personality; second, deep com- 
munity of interests ; third, mutual self-manifestation 
and answering trust ; and, fourth, mutual self-giving. 
These fundamentals underlie all spiritual intimacies, 
whether with God or man; and the surest guides to 
the cultivation of these intimacies are the Beatitudes 
and the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
The highest services, the “two services of prime 
significance,” that one friend can render another 
are thus described: “One may be, first of all, the 
man he ought to be, and lay daily the unconscious 
impress of a high and noble character upon his 
friend; and he may share with his friend his own 
best vision, the vision of those ideals and motives 
and personalities by which he himself most of all 
lives.” And, near the end, the author inclines to 
think the single, all-inclusive counsel necessary is 
this: “Stay persistently in the presence of the best 
in the sphere in which you seek attainment. All 
the rest will take care of itself. Hear persistently 
the best in music. See persistently the best in art. 
Read persistently the best in literature. Stay per- 
sistently in the presence of the best in character.” 
Excellent advice, whether in a handbook to friend- 
ship or elsewhere. The author rightly emphasizes 
the importance of activities as compared with passiv- 
ities, as a means of growth. The book is inspiring 
and helpful. 


Mr. R. W. Neeser’s “ Statistical and 
Chronological History of the United 
States Navy” (Macmillan) is a com- 
prehensive reference book of unusual merit, partic- 
ularly fitted to meet the needs of public libraries 
and students of naval history. Only a part of the 
entire work is published in the two volumes that 
have been recently issued. They, however, are com- 
plete in themselves and do not suffer by being 
detached from the succeeding volumes, which will 
require several years more for their preparation. 
The complete work is divided by the author into 
five parts, which are as follows: (1) Administration 
of Department, and events and dates of reference 
in United States Naval History; (2) Engagments, 
expeditions, and captures of vessels of war; (3) 
Captures of merchantmen; (4) A complete record 
of every vessel’s service and fate; and (5) Amer- 
ican Privateers, 1772-1862; the State Navies, 
1775-1783; and the Confederate States Navy, 
1861-1865. Volume I. is preliminary to the remain- 
ing volumes, and consists of a remarkably exhaus- 
tive bibliography of the history of the American 
navy. It includes both manuscript and printed, both 
official and unofficial sources —in all 9284 entries. 
In Volume II., which contains Parts I., IT., and IIL., 
of the work, is disclosed the author’s unique method 
of treating naval history. He finds that it is possible 
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to present many important naval facts by means of 
tables, showing at a glance the dates of engagements, 
the ships and commanders taking part in them, the 
rate, tonnage, and armament of ships, the time of 
action, the number of killed and wounded, and many 
other interesting items of information. Full refer- 
ences to authorities for every important naval event 
are given. While so mechanical a method of treat- 
ment has its defects, it does succeed in presenting 
all the fundamental facts. The author and publisher 
have united in producing exceptionally accurate and 
well-printed volumes. The indexes are full and form 
a useful feature of the work. 


John D. Rockefeller’s serial 
chapters of “ Random Reminiscences 
of Men and Events” (Doubleday) 
are now collected in book form, making a handy and 
attractive volume of somewhat less than two hun- 
dred pages. To him who regards material success 
as the goal of life, this collection of commercial 
experiences and business maxims will be a book of 
value as coming from the pen of (in the publisher’s 
words) “the greatest business genius and most 
efficient organizer this country has ever produced.” 
But though the author is known the world over as a 
money-getter of unsurpassed ability, he says — and 
his words should be taken for not less than they are 
worth — “I know of nothing more despicable and 
pathetic than a man who devotes all the waking 
hours of the day to making money for money's 
sake.” Mr. Rockefeller is known to cherish other 
interests, some even of an artistic nature, as his love 
of landscape gardening and tree-planting ; and his 
donations to the cause of education have been more 
than regal. Referring to the alleged iniquities of 
Standard Oil methods of business, he maintains that 
if undue zeal has been shown in crushing competitive 
dealers, it has been “in violation of the expressed 
and known wishes of the company.” Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s chapters, simply and briefly written, make 
good reading, especially if read in connection with 
Miss Tarbell’s memorable volume of rather different 
tone and complexion. 


The Martin & Hoyt Co., Atlanta, have 
begun the publication of a “ Library 
of Southern Literature,” a work plan- 
ned to fill fifteen volumes, of which the first two are 
now at hand. The plan of the “ Warner Library” 
is rather closely followed, and such a work could 
hardly have a better model. Each author repre- 
sented is given a signed critical and biographical 
essay, which precedes the selected examples of his 
work. Good writers have been secured for these 
critical appraisements, and the list of their names, 
coupled with that of the editorial and advisory coun- 
cils, is of a nature to inspire confidence in the enter- 
prise. Like all subscription works, this one is made 
“to sell,” but it is fairly obvious that salability has 
not been the only end in view, and that ideals 
of intelligent writing and sound judgment have 


Mr. 
Memoirs of a 
millionaire. 
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of the South. 





informed the entire plan. Such could hardly fail 
to be the case with an enterprise conducted by 
President Alderman, the late Joel Chandler Harris, 
and Professors Charles W. Kent, C. Alphonso 
Smith, Morgan Callaway, George A. Wauchope, and 
Franklin L. Riley. These men stand for the best 
scholarship of the South, and inspire confidence 
from the start. Someone has said that “when the 
South’s literature becomes known, the history of 
American literature will be re-written.” We are not 
quite sure of this, but we doubt not that some rela- 
tive judgments will be revised, and the whole subject 
seen in truer perspective. The generous scale of 
this work saves it from too much serappiness, and 
enables something like justice to be done to each 
author deemed worthy of inclusion. The two vol- 
umes now published exhibit forty authors, which 
enables us to make a fair estimate of the total num- 
ber. The last two volumes will be devoted to frag- 
mentary matter, a biographical dictionary, and an 
index. Among the authors now represented we note 
Mr. James Lane Allen, Washington Allston, J. J. 
Audubon, Benjamin P. Judah, Thomas H. Benton, 
William Byrd, Mr. George W. Cable, John C. Cal- 
houn, and Mr. Madison Cawein, to mention only 
fairly famous names. There are women also,— Miss 
Frances C. Baylor, Mrs. Kate Chopin, and, by a 
somewhat liberal interpretation of geography, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Each of the volumes before us has four illustrations, 
all but one being portraits: 


Do you believe in witches? If not, 
Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer assures 
you, in his “ Book of Witches ” (John 
McBride Co.), you belong to the world’s educated 
minority — but do not on that account make the mis- 
take of supposing that the witch is extinct in the 
mind of man, like the dodo. You yourself believe 
in the Friday superstition, have been known to 
patronize a palmist, or refuse to sit down with thir- 
teen at table. Then don’t be surprised to read in 
your newspaper that a woman was accused of witch- 
craft in the next county. A witch is almost as easy 
to credit as a flying machine, and she has contributed 
much to the contentment of credulous humanity, who 
could blame her for their misfortunes which now 
they must shoulder without the relief afforded by 
the old illusion. It is in such light vein that Mr. 
Hueffer approaches his subject—in a spirit of appre- 
ciation rather than of scientific calculation. Having 
proven to his own satisfaction that a revival of witch- 
craft is not impossible, he goes back to the good old 
days of romanee and magic, describes a “ Sabbath- 
general,” explains ingeniously how the witch origin- 
ated and how she differed from the other rulers of 
the half-way worlds, depicts her official insignia, and 
gives a detailed account of her philtres, charms, and 
potions. There are also gruesome tales of witchcraft 
persecutions in the various countries of Europe. 
“ The Witch in Fiction ” makes an interesting study 
and “Some Witches of To-day” explains the domi’ 


The witch 
and her magic. 
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nance of witchcraft in the Orient, besides repeating 
some of the author’s not particularly significant 
experiences with reputed witches in Tuscany, South 
Carolina, and rural England. 


Apecsttte A substantial volume bearing the 
author ofthe _— interesting title “Thomas Pownall, 
“Junius” letters. WEP. F.R.S., Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Author of the Letters of Junius,” by 
Charles A. W. Pownall, comes to us from Messrs. 
Henry Stevens, Son, & Stiles, of London. Governor 
Pownall cannot be counted among the greater lumin- 
aries of eighteenth-century politics; nevertheless, 
the historians of that age must feel grateful for this 
first adequate biography of a man who exercised, 
both by his personality and writings, great influence 
upon the men who controlled events during the early 
years of George III. Governor Pownall was born in 
1722, and followed his elder brother John into the 
colonial department of government. The time of 
his greatest influence was during the period of the 
French and Indian War, when he was agent at large 
for the Board of Trade, and then Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. From the very first he became a student 
of colonial government, and his studies ended in the 
writing of his famous “ Administration of the British 
Colonies,” which passed through a number of editions. 
Pownall belonged to the party of William Pitt, and 
when his leader ceased to hold office, Pownall also 
was dropped from the government. During his sub- 
sequent parliamentary career his sympathies were 
with the opposition. In this large volume, written 
by one of Governor Pownall’s descendants, we have 
the results of a careful study of all available material. 
It is unfortunate that the author shows little skill in 
the art of narration, and allows himself to wander 
off into long disquisitions on colonial history and 
allied topics, which detract seriously from the value 
of his book. The argument to prove that Governor 
Pownall was the author of the “ Letters of Junius” 
is ingenious, and would be conclusive if the style of 
Pownall’s acknowledged writings was not so far re- 
moved from that of “Junius” as almost to preclude 
the possibility of a common authorship. 


Anas A new cure for the misgovernment of 
eure for civie | American cities is always a matter for 
misgovernment. reioicing. Mr. Horace E. Deming, 
in his preface to “The Government of American 
Cities” (Putnam), informs us that he has found 
such a cure in the application of the true principles 
of democracy, — the control of local affairs by the 
people of the localities, untrammeled by the nagging 
interference of state legislatures. The claim to nov- 
elty of viewpoint in approaching this vexed problem 
would meet with more ready acceptance had Pro- 
fessor Goodnow not published his “ Municipal Home 
Rule” in 1895. And the further insistence which 
Mr. Deming lays on the separation of political from 
administrative functions and the exercise of central 
control over local affairs through administrative 
rather than legislative organs after the model of the 
English system, sounds strangely familiar to one ac- 





quainted with Professor Goodnow’s other writings on 
municipal affairs. In truth, the author, by the constant 
reiteration and elaboration of the familiar and the 
obvious, has expanded a few sane and wholesome 
ideas into a volume of two hundred pages, infusing 
into the material more methodically set forth by 
Messrs. Fairlie and Goodnow a commendable zeal 
for civic improvement and an earnest appeal to good 
citizens to bestir themselves to accomplish the desired 
result. An appendix of a hundred pages contains 
the Municipal Programme of the National Municipal 
League. The book offends even more in repeating 
its own ideas than in borrowing those of others. 
But in spite of these most obvious defects, the desir- 
ability of a wider acceptation of the principles set 
forth and elaborated bids us welcome Mr. Deming’s 
codperation in the task of educating citizens for the 
more efficient administration of the public business. 


Anecdotes of nother book of jokes, strung together 
London manners on a slender thread of reminiscence 
and morals. and history and philosophic reflec- 
tion, appears under the joint authorship of Messrs. 
Ralph Nevill and Charles Edward Jerningham. 
“ Piccadilly to Pall Mall” (Dutton) is its rather 
attractive title, and views of St. James’s Palace and 
the Empire Theatre furnish appropriate pictorial 
embellishment. An early page contains the follow- 
ing explanation of a curious social usage that may 
have puzzled others besides ourselves. “The cus- 
toms of Society,” observes the writer, “often have 
queer origins. Some years ago the members of a 
somewhat inferior set took to shaking hands on a 
level with their chins, a mode copied from a Royal 
personage, who, suffering from an abscess under the 
arm, avoided the painful friction entailed by shaking 
hands in the ordinary manner and resorted to a 
higher level. This was observed by some lesser 
lights, from whom the custom spread.” Encourag- 
ing, if true, is the assertion that the pronunciation 
of the humbler classes has improved of late, and 
that false aspirations are disappearing. As a whole, 
the contents of the book are varied and entertaining, 
though not of uniform refinement. It will amuse 
the club idler and the hammock lounger, and prob- 
ably that is as much as its authors intended. 


A devoted missionary to “Egypt” 
(southern Illinois) tells his life-story 
with all the charm and moving power 
of simple truth in a little volume prefaced by the 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and also provided with a 
“Foreword ” by the Rev. Robert Collyer. “Jasper 
Douthit’s Story ” (American Unitarian Association) 
is “the autobiography of a pioneer,” a pioneer frail 
in body but mighty in soul ; and the modest account 
of his self-sacrificing labors in various good causes 
—anti-slavery, temperance, liberal religion, and a 
higher tone of morality generally — makes a book 
that will not soon be allowed to die. Like the 
martyred Lovejoy, Mr. Douthit had to encounter 
the fiercest opposition and the bitterest hatred in 
his anti-slavery work, and his life was in constant 


A pioneer’s 
autobiography. 
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danger during his activity as a Federal recruiting 
officer. What he has accomplished for temperance 
and for enlightened religion in a district forbid- 
dingly opposed to such reforms is seen, even in his 
short and unpretentious narrative, to be something 
approaching the marvellous. Of his work at Lithia 
Springs, the scene of an increasingly successful 
Chautauqua movement, the reading public already 
knows something and will be glad to learn more. 
Appropriate portraits and views are scattered 
through the volume. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


A handbook of Alphabets, under the title of “Gram- 
mar of Lettering” (Lippincott), proves upon examin- 
ation to be a Grammar indeed, attention being given 
almost exclusively to the practical construction of let- 
ters. It is thus a book for the sign-writer and student 
in Trade Schools, rather than for the art student and 
architect, who should be interested in the history and 
philology of the alphabet and of literal forms. Of the 
alphabets reproduced those founded upon the roman let- 
ters are most specifically treated. Of the gothic letters 
there is little variety, and scarcely any originality exhib- 
ited. The book is by Andrew W. Lyons, of Edinburgh. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on Civil War times 
by the little book entitled « Abraham Lincoln and the 
London Punch” (Moffat, Yard & Co.), prepared by Mr. 
William S. Walsh. Fifty-four cartoons are reproduced 
with many verses and editorial comments, running from 
January, 1861, to the famous retraction and apology 
that followed the assassination. The changes in the 
public opinion to which “ Punch ” catered are accurately 
reflected. First we see sympathy with the North, a 
Lincoln of manly features appearing in the cartoons; 
then following Bull Run and the blockade public opinion 
changed in favor of the South, and the pencil of Tenniel 
depicted the President as a repulsive and grotesque 
monster. 

It is now some sixteen years since the death of Dr. 
Richard Spruce, a botanist and botanical explorer of the 
first rank. Always in poor health and unequal to any 
sort of clerical work, Dr. Spruce left a mass of notes 
and manuscript, fragmentary and almost cryptic save 
to himself, which he had vainly hoped to convert into a 
journal, to be called “ Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 
and Andes.” Now his friend, Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, believing in the scientific value and literary 
interest of the journals, comes forward to edit them; 
and he has produced a two-volume work, which the 
Messrs. Macmillan publish with illustrations, many of 
them from Dr. Spruce’s own drawings, and maps of the 
regions visited. The first quarter of the work Dr. 
Spruce had nearly ready for publication; the rest com- 
prises journals, letters, printed or manuscript articles, 
and scattered notes. Mr. Wallace utilized only about 
one-third of the material in his hands, feeling that a 
longer work would lack general interest and be no more 
valuable to botanical readers. To the latter, but possi- 
bly not to the casual reader, it will be clear that Dr. 
Spruce’s South American wanderings are of much 
interest to scientists in connection with his great work 
on the “ Hepatic of the Amazon and the Andes of Peru 
and Ecuador.” 








NOTES. 


Mr. Sidney Lee’s « Life of William Shakespeare ” is 
published by the Macmillan Co. in a new edition, with 
a rewritten preface and some rather important additions 
to the text. 

Mr. W. G. Towler’s work on “Socialism in Local 
Government,” with an introduction by Captain H. M. 
Jessel, is now published in a second edition by the 
Maemillan Co. 

A second edition of Professor A. E. Kennelly’s « Wire- 
less Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony ” has just been 
published by Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co. in their series 
of “ Present Day Primers.” 

Messrs. John W. Luce & Co. publish Oscar Wilde’s 
“A Florentine Tragedy,” left in a fragmentary state by 
the author, and completed by Mr. Thomas Sturge Moore 
by writing the opening scene. 

“Tales within Tales” is an adaptation from the 
fables of Pilpai, made by Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, and 
published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. as a volume in 
the “ Romance of the East” series. 

The latest issue of “The University of Colorado 
Studies ” includes, among other papers, a valuable essay 
on “The Character of the Flavian Literature, 69-117 
A.D.,” by Professor F. B. R. Hellems. 

The Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia, have 
just put forth Volume III. of Dr. Augustus Hopkins 
Strong’s “ Systematic Theology.” This volume, entitled 
“The Doctrine of Salvation,” completes the work. 

The Boston Book Co. sends us the “ Annual Maga- 
zine Subject-Index” for 1908, edited by Mr. Frederick 
W. Faxon. It is the second annual issue of this pub- 
lication, and indexes one hundred and twenty periodicals. 

“On Track and Diamond” is a new volume in 
“Harper's Athletic Series,” and reprints a baker’s 
dozen of stories about races and games, the majority of 
them written by Mr. J. Conover and Mr. S. Scoville, Jr. 

The fifth annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association was held in Washington during the 
holidays of last year, and the volume of its Proceedings, 
containing nearly a score of papers, is now published at 
the Waverly Press, Baltimore. 

Baedeker’s “Greece” and “Central Italy and Rome” 
are issued in new editions (the fourth and the fifteenth 
respectively), and imported by the Messrs. Seribner. 
Both volumes are considerably revised, and provided 
with a number of new maps and plans. 

A volume of “ Elementary Experiments in Psychol- 
ogy,” by Mr. Carl E. Seashore, is published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. The experiments are numerous, 
simple, and ingenious, requiring practically no apparatus, 
and fitted for the use of the individual student, even 
without the guidance of a teacher. 

“Banbury Cross Stories” and “ Dick Whittington 
and Other Stories” are two small volumes in a new 
series published by the Charles E. Merrill Co. They 
are intended for supplementary reading-books in the 
lower grades, and are tastefully illustrated. Mr. Frank 
W. Howard is the editor of both volumes. 

A “One Year Course in English and American Liter- 
ature,” by Mr. Benjamin A. Heydrick, is published by 
Messrs. Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge. The proportions 
are about half and half. By judicious omissions of 
unimportant names, this small volume is made less juice- 
less and more readable than might have been expected. 
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The “ Oxford Poets” now include Edgar Allan Poe, 
in a volume edited by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, and 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde. To eke out the 
contents of what would otherwise have been a slender 
book, there have been added Poe’s three prose essays on 
the poetic art, thus making a very effective presentation 
of his work, exclusive of fiction. 

The American Book Co. send us “Standard Songs 
and Choruses for High Schools,” Compiled by Mr. 
W. F. MacConnell. There is much comparatively fresh 
material in this collection, and a larger proportion than 
usual of music that is really worth knowing. From the 
same house we have a “ History of Illinois ” for schools, 
the work of Messrs. L. E. Robinson and Irving Moore. 

Mr. Henry Frowde has published, under the editorial 
supervision of Professor Walter Raleigh, a reprint of a 
forgotten, or nine-tenths forgotten, novel of the early 
nineteenth century, entitled “ The Heroine,” by Eaton 
Stannard Barrett.. A work that was compared in its 
time with “ Tristram Shandy ” and “ Dan Quixote ” is 
certainly worth some effort to rescue it from complete 
oblivion. 

Mr. L. D. Harvey’s “ Practical Arithmetic,” in two 
volumes, is published by the American Book Co. The 
work is intended to supply the needs of the entire ele- 
mentary course of eight years. The same publishers 
send us “Famous Men of Modern Times,” a book of 
biographies by Messrs. John H. Haaren and A. B. 
Poland. From Columbus to Gladstone is the fairly 
wide range of this reading-book. _ 

Mr. Gregory Wilenkin, a Russian author, has pre- 
pared, and Mr. E. J. Harrison has translated into 
English, a study of “ The Political and Economic Organ- 
ization of Modern Japan.” The object of the work is 
to “furnish the busy man of affairs with a handbook of 
convenient size which shall contain all the more essen- 
tial data, under the various headings, in a condensed 
bat lucid form.” Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Yokohama, 
are the publishers. 

“The Poetical Works of John Dryden,” edited by 
Mr. George R. Noyes, is a new volume of the “Cam- 
bridge” poets published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The dramas are not included, but about half of Dryden’s 
critical essays will be found among the contents. The 
volume extends to over eleven hundred closely-printed 
two-columned pages, and has the introduction and notes 
always provided in this well-edited series. 

“« Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche,” edited by Mr. 
Frederick Betz, is published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & 
Co., and offers a welcome variation from the usual run 
of elementary German texts. From Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. we have “Goethe in Italy,” being extracts from 
the “Italienische Reise,” edited by Professor A. B. 
Nichols, and a volume of simple “ German Stories ” by 

modern writers (Auerbach, Scheffel), edited by 

. George M. Baker. 

“ Verse Satire in England before the Renaissance,” 
by Dr. Samuel Marion Tucker, is a new volume in the 
English series of monographs published by Columbia 
University. In the Historical series we have a work by 
Dr. Michael M. Davis, Jr., entitled “Psychological 
Interpretations of Society.” In the Johns Hopkins 
Historical series we have “The Development of the 
English Law of Conspiracy,” by Mr. James Wallace 
Bryan. In the Historical series of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, we have the “ Evolution of Seward’s Mexican 
Policy,” by Mr. James Morton Callahan. 








“ Harper’s Library of Living Thought” is the title of 
a new series of small books, three of which are now at 
hand. Dr. W. W. Flinders Petrie writes of “ Personal 
Religion in Egypt before Christianity,” Count Tolstoy 
of «The Teaching of Jesus” (translated by the Maudes), 
and Swinburne of “ Three Plays of Shakespeare.” The 
latter volume is a reprint of the three essays on “ King 
Lear,” “Othello,” and “ King Richard II.,” originally 
published as magazine articles. 

Two psychological studies of exceptional interest are 
sent us in pamphlet form by Mr. Richard G. Badger. 
One of them is “ An Experimental Study of Sleep,” by 
Dr. Boris Sidis; the other is “ My Life as a Dissociated 
Personality,” and is the work of a woman who calls 
herself « B. C. A.,” these letters standing for the three 
personalities which at different times were dominant in 
her conscious existence. She writes as a patient of Dr. 
Morton Prince, who contributes an introduction to her 
story. 

Mr. Elliot Stock sends as an “ Index to Book Prices 
Current ” for the decade 1897-1906, being the second 
decennial issue of this valuable publication. It makes 
a volume of over’one hundred thousand entries, filling 
a thousand two-columned pages. Besides enabling its 
possessor to follow the ebb and flow of the prices of 
particular books, the work also supplies him with many 
special bibliographies, and with indexes of pseudonyms, 
editors, translators, and artists. For prices, of course, 
one must refer to the annual volumes whose contents 
are here summarized. Mr. A. Jaggard is the compiler. 

By the publication of the new edition of his « Read- 
ings on the Paradiso of Dante” the Hon. William 
Warren Vernon completes the task of presenting his 
serviceable commentary (based chiefly upon Benvenuto 
da Imola) to the public in a thoroughly revised form, 
and at a materially lowered price. Students of Dante 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to this editor for the work 
to which he has given the labors of so many years, and 
the six volumes of his “ Readings” (including the two 
now at hand) constitute what is perhaps the most useful 
of all Dante manuals to be had in the English language. 
The Maemillan Co. are the publishers. 

Art students will welcome the advent of a new 
edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “ New History of 
Painting in Italy,” imported by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. For years this standard work has been out of 
print, and second-hand copies have been scarce and 
very costly; whereas no book written in the meantime 
has approached this one in value, for completeness, 
detail, and scientific criticism. The new edition is in 
three moderately priced volumes, amply illustrated in 
far more satisfactory fashion than was mechanically pos- 
sible forty-four years age. The editor is Mr. Edward 
Hutton, whose notes, enclosed in brackets, voice such 
newly discovered facts or modern theories as seriously 
confute or worthily supplement the text, which is kept 
absolutely intact. 

On January 13 of the present year, the anniversary 
of the death of Edmund Clarence Stedman, a memorial 
meeting was held by the friends of the poet at the 
Carnegie Lyceum in New York. The proceedings of 
that meeting are now published in pamphlet form at the 
De Vinne Press, and constitate a tender and touching 
tribute to a man whose generous kindliness endeared 
him to his fellows as few men have ever been endeared, 
and whose fortitude of soul, amid perplexities and adver- 
sities, made his character a shining example of manhood 
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in the noblest sense. Addresses were made by Mr. 
R. W. Gilder, Mr. H. W. Mabie, Colonel W. C. Church, 
and Mr. R. U. Johnson. Letters were presented, in- 
cluding a peculiarly moving communication from Mr. 
William Winter, poems were read, and songs were sung, 
all expressive of the deepest love and gratitude — love 
for Stedman the man, and gratitude for his eminent 
services as a representative of American letters. 

The Department of English of Columbia University, 
acting on the suggestion of many friends of the late 
Professor Carpenter, has decided to found a memorial 
library to be named the George Rice Carpenter Memo- 
rial Library. In view of Professor Carpenter’s long 
association with the University and of the high quality 
and widely diffused influence of his work, some memo- 
rial is deemed appropriate, and because of the nature 
of his work and character, so practical a form as a 
library is especially fitting. Professor Carpenter had, 
indeed, frequently suggested the desirability of a de- 
partmental library and special readirig room for the use 
of graduate and undergraduate students in English, 
Comparative Literature, and allied subjects, and had 
gone so far as to gather together a few books of refer- 
ence in the rooms of the department. A nucleus for 
such a library has, therefore, already been formed, 
which will in time become a substantial and useful 
memorial. It is expected that the University will pro- 
vide a special room to serve as the permanent home of 
the library, which should include works of reference 
and files of journals of importance to students, and a 
large collection of standard works in English literature 
and allied subjects. A committee has been formed to 
take temporary charge of the memorial. Subscriptions 
and gifts of books may be addressed to Professor Ashley 
H. Thorndike, Columbia University. 

The Tauchnitz “Collection of British Authors,” the 
publication of which began in 1841, now aumbers four 
thousand volumes. The word “ British” in the title 
has always been a misnomer, for American authors have 
figured in the collection from its earliest years, begin- 
ning with Cooper, Irving, and Hawthorne, and coming 
down to such contemporaries as Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, and Mrs. Edith Wharton. 
No less than sixty American names are included in the 
Tauchnitz list, and the number of volumes runs into the 
hundreds. It has been the custom of the publishers to 
signalize the completion of every even thousand volumes 
added to the collection by what is designated as a 
“memorial volume,” and in the case of the fourth thou- 
sand, “‘ A Manual of American Literature,” prepared by 
Mr. Theodore Stanton, in collaboration with several 
members of the faculty of Cornell University, has been 
published. This volume may be had, of course, in the 
regular Tauchnitz form, but it is also published for 
American readers by the Messrs. Putnam in a special 
edition. The chapters upon our Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary literature have been abridged by Mr. Stanton 
from the histories of the late Moses Coit Tyler; the 
remaining chapters are written by Messrs. Isaac M. 
Bentley, Clark S. Northup, Lane Cooper, and Elmer J. 
Bailey. Our nineteenth-century literature is classified 
under the seven heads of historians, novelists, poets, 
essayists and humorists, orators and divines, scientists, 
and periodicals. Each of these groups has a chapter of 
its own, giving an historical survey, and brief bi hical 
and critical accounts of individual authors. chap- 
ters are very compact, and contain stores of information, 
especially in the matters of titles and dates. 





List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 93 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last issue.} 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

A Sister of Prince Rupert: Elizabeth Princess Palatine and 
Abbess of Herford. By Elizabeth Godfrey. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 362. John Lane Co. $4. net. 

The King Who Never Reigned: Being Memoirs upon 
Louis XVII. By Eckard and Naundorff, with Preface by 
Jules LeMaitre, and Introduction and Notes by Maurice 
Vitrac and Arnould Galopin, to which is added Joseph 
Turquan’s “New Light upon the Fate of Louis XVII.” 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 359. John 
McBride Co. $3.50 net. 

Samuel Pepys: Administrator, Observer, Gossip. By E. 
Hallam Moorhouse. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 323. E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $3. net. 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. Revised 
edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 496. Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 
Cyrus Hall McCormick and the Reaper. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Illus., 8vo. Madison, Wis.: State Historical 

Society of Wisconsin. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Richard to Minna Wagner: Letters to His First Wife. 
Trans., prefaced, etc., by William Ashton Ellis. In 2 vols., 
with portraits in photogravure, 8vo. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $7. net. 

The Playhouse and the Play, and Other Addresses Concern- 
ing the Theatre and Democracy in America. By Percy 
Mackaye. 12mo, pp. 210. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Women Through the Ages. By Emil Reich. In 2 vols., 
illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7. net. 

A New Light on the Renaissance Displayed in Contem- 
porary Emblems. By Harold Bayley. [llus., large 8vo, 
pp. 270. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

The Book of Witches. By Oliver Madox Hueffer. With 
frontispiece in colors, large 8vo, pp. 336. John McBride Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The Oldest English Epic: Beowulf, Finnsburg, Waldere, 
Deor, Widsith, and the German Hildebrand. Trans. in the 
Original Metres, with Introductions and Notes, by Francis 
B.Gummere. 12mo. pp. 208. Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 

The Minnesingers. By Jethro Bithell, M.A. Vol. I., Trans- 
lations. Large 8vo, pp. 208. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. 

In Re Shakespeare: Beeching vs. Greenwood, Rejoinder on 
Behalf of the Defendant. By G. G. Greenwood, M.P. 12mo, 
pp. 152. John Lane Co. $1. net. 

William Shakespeare, Player, Playmaker, and Poet: A Reply 
to Mr. George Greenwood, M.P. By H.C. Beeching, D.Litt. 
12mo, pp. 104. John Lane Co. $1. net. 

Tales ofthe Caliphs. By Claud Field. 12mo, pp. 118. “ Ro- 
mance of the East Series.” E.P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Artemision: Idylls and Songs. By Maurice Hewlett. 16mo, 
pp. 124. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

An Englishman’s Eome: A Play in Three Acts. By Major 
Guy du Maurier, D.S.0. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 131. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Poems of Progress, and New Thought Pastels. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 177. W. B. 
Conkey Co. $1.25. 

Songs from Sky Meadows: Poems of Nature and of Nature’s 
Children. By Charles H. Crandall. 12mo, pp.179. Outing 
Co. $1. net. 

A Book of Corpus Verses. By Julian James Cotton. With 
frontispiece, 16ino, pp. 48. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell Co. 


FICTION. 

Sebastian. By Frank Danby. 12mo, pp. 408. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Alternative. By George Barr McCutcheon ; illus. in color 
by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, pp.120. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Hand-Made Gentleman: A Tale of the Battles of Peace. 
By Irving Bacheller. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 332. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Other Side of the Door. By Lucia Chamberlain. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 277. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Elusive Isabel. By Jacques Futrelle. Illus., 12mo, pp. 274. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A Royal Ward. By Percy Brebner. Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. 343. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
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Beyond the Skyline. By Robert Aitken. 12mo, pp. 309. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
B. W. Hushoch. Psychotherapy. 12mo, pp. 401. 
The Rule of Three: A Story of Pike’s Peak. By Alma 


Martin Estabrook. Illus., 12mo, pp. 310. Small, Maynard 
&Co. $1.25. 

Hearts are Trumps. By Alexander Otis. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, pp. 383. John McBrideCo. $1.50. 

Ridgeway of Montana: A Story of To-day in Which the 
Hero is also the Viliain. By William MacLeod Raine. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 318. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Cherub Devine. By Sewell Ford. 12mo, pp. 395. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50. 

A Quarter to Four; or, The Secret of Fortune Island. By 
William Wallace Cook. Illus., 12mo, pp. 317. G. W. Dill- 
ingham Co. $1.50. 

Mary of Magdala: A Tale of the First Century. By Harriette 
Gunn Roberson. 12mo, pp. 393. New York: Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 

The Full Glory of Diantha. By Mrs. Philip Verrill Mighels. 
12mo, pp. 482. Forbes & Co. $1.50. 

The Merry Widow: A Novel Founded on Franz Lehar's 
Viennese Opera. By Victor Leon and Leo Stein. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 331. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Solitary Farm. By Fergus Hume. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 313. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

The Seven Who Were Hanged, By Leonid Andreyev; 
trans. from the Russian by Herman Bernstein. With front- 
ispiece, 12mo, pp. 190. J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co. $1. 

Matt of the Waterfront. By Florence Martin Eastland. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 153. Jennings & Graham Co. 
60 cts net. 

A Gentleman from Mississippi: A Novel Founded on the 
Play of the Same Name. By William A. Brady and Jos. R. 
Grismer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 189. J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 
50 cts. net. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

A Summer in Touraine. By Frederic Lees; illus. in color, 
etc., by Maxwell Armfield. 8vo, pp. 318. A.C. McClurg & 
Co. $2.75 net. 

The Journal of John Mayne during a Tour of the Continent 
After the Fall of Napoleon. Edited by John Mayne Colles. 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 301. John Lane Co. $. net. 

One Irish Summer. By William Eleroy Curtis. Ilus., large 
8vo, pp. 482. Duffield & Co. $3.50 net. 

We Two in West Africa. By Decima Moore and Major F. G. 
Guggisberg, C.M.G. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 368. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

The Playground of Ecrope. By Leslie Stephen. New edi- 
tion; illus., 8vo, pp. 384. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

The United States, with Excursions to Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Alaska: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedeker. Fourth revised edition; with maps and plans, 
16mo, pp. 724. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The Russian Army and the Japanese War: Being His- 
torical and Critical Comments on the Military Policy and 
Power of Russia and on the Campaign in the Far East. By 
General Kuropatkin; trans. by Captain A. B. Lindsay and 
edited by Major E. D. Swinton. In 2 vols., illus. and with 
maps, large 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

The Struggle for Imperial Unity: Recollections and Expe- 
riences. By George T. Denison. With portrait in photogra- 
vure, 8vo, pp. 422. Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 

Promotion and Capitalization in the United 
States. By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., and Fred Wilbur 
Powell, A.M. 12mo, pp. 368. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. net. 

Our Naval War with France. By Gardner W. Allen. [llus., 
12mo, pp 328. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

Principles of Politics, From the Viewpoint of the American 
Citizen. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 187. 
New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50 net. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Builders of Spain. By Clara Crawford Perkins. In om. 
illus. in phot ure, etc.,8vo. Henry Holt & Co. $5. net. 

Ghirlandalo. By Gerald 8S. Davies. Illus. in photogravure, 
etc.. large 8vo, pp. 180. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. net. 

French Cathedrals and By Clara Crawford 
Perkins. New edition; in 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 
etc.,8vo. Henry Holt & Co. $5. net. 

Royal Palaces of Spain: A Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Seven Principal Palaces of the Spanish 
Kings. By Albert F. Calvert. Illus., 12mo, pp. 271. “Spanish 
Series.’”’ John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 





By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $2. net. 
Psychology of Thinking. By Irving Elgar Miller, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 308. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Valuation : Its Nature and Laws. By Wilbur Marshall Urban, 
Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 433. “ Library of Philosophy.” 
Macmillan Co. $2.75 net. 

Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining 
Them. By Cliff Winfield Stone, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 99. 
“Columbia University Contributions to Education.” New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. $1. 


NATURE. 
A Little Maryland Garden. By Helen Ashe Hays. Illus. in 
color, 12mo, pp. 201. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 
Birds of the Boston Public Garden: A Study in Migration. 
By Horace Winslow Wright; with Introduction by Brad- 
ford Torrey. Illus., 16mo, pp. 238. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$1. net. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 

Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys. By Joseph H. Adams. 
Tilus., !2mo, pp. 378. Harper & brothers. $1.75. 

Dave Porter and His Classmates; or, For the Honor of 
Oak Hall. By Edward Stratemeyer. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 308. 
“ Dave Porter Series.” Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. New vols.: Romeo 
and Juliet; Macbeth. Each, illus., 12mo. Duffield & Co. 
Per vol., 80 cts. net. 

Little Busy Bodies: The Life of Crickets, Ants, Bees, Beetles, 
and Other Busybodies. Illus., 12mo, pp. 182. Harper & 
Brothers. 75 cts. 

EDUCATION. 

History of Common School Education: An Outline Sketch. 
By Lewis F. Anderson, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 307. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Constructive Exercises in English. By Maude M. Frank. 
12mo, pp. 154. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

One Year Course in English and American Literature. 
By Benjamin A. Heydrich, A.M. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 289. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge. é 

An Introduction to Poetry for Students of English Liter- 
ature. By Raymond MacDonald Alden, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 371. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

Dante Alighieri’s La Divina Commedia. Edited and anno- 
tated by C. H.Grandgent. Vol. I., Inferno. 12mo, pp. 283. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25 net. 

History of Illinois. By L. E. Robinson, A.M., and Irving 
Moore. Illus. and with map, 12mo, pp. 288. Amc rican Book Co. 

The Body at Work. By Frances Gulich Jewett. LIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 247. “Gulich Hygiene Series.” Ginn & Co. 60 cts. 

Famous Men of Modern Times. By John H. Haaren, LL.D.. 
and A. B. Poland, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 352. American 
Book Co. 50 cts. net. 

Préface du ‘Cromwell.’ By Victor Hugo; edited by Edmond 
Wahl. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 139. Oxford University Press. 

Erstes Lesebuch. By Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. i6mo, 
pp. 19%. D.C. Heath & Co. 

La Princesse Lointaine. Par Edmond Rostand; edited by 
J.L. Borgerhoff. 16mo, pp. 161. D.C. Heath & Co. 40 cts. net. 

Education: An Essay and Other Selections. By Ralph Waldo 


Emerson. 16mo, pp. 76. Houghton Mifflin Co. 35 cts. net. 
Fourth Grade School Reader. By Fanny E. Coe. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 360. American Book Co. 50 cts. net. 


Third Grade School Reader. By Fanny E. Coe. 
12mo, pp. 284. American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 

De Tocqueville’s Voyage en Amerique. Edited by R. Clyde 
Ford, Ph.D. 16mo, pp.121. D.C. Heath & Co. 40 cts. net. 

The Agricola of Tacitus. With Introduction by Duane Reed 
Stuart. With maps, 16mo, pp. i111. The Macmillan Co. 
40 cts. net. 

Goethe in Italy: Extracts from Goethe’s Italianische Reise. 
Edited by A. B. Nichols. With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 125. 
Henry Holt & Co. 35 cts. net. 


Iilus., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fifty Years of Darwinism: Modern Aspects of Evolution. 
Centennial Addresses in Honor of Charles Darwin before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, ai 
Baltimore, January, 1909. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 274. Henry 
Holt & Co. $2. net. 

Our Plymouth Forefathers: “The Real Founders of our 
Republic. By Charles Stedman Hanks. Illus., 12mo, pp. 339. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 
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The Faith and Works of Christian Science. By the author 
of ‘‘ Confessio Medici.’’ 12mo, pp. 232. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Sanitation and Sanitary Engineering. By William Paul 
Gerhard, C.E. 12mo, pp. 174. New York: William Paul 
Gerhard. $1.50. 

The Lost Tales of Miletus. By Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
12mo, pp. 219. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.25 net. 

Proceedings of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion at its Fifth Annual Meeting, Held at Washington, D.C.. 
and Richmond, Va., Dec., 1908. Large 8vo, pp. 261. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Waverly Press. 

Human Nature in Selling Goods. . By James H. Collins. 
16mo, pp. 98. Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 

Making the Best of Things Series. First vols.: The Point 
of View; A Talk on Relaxation; Mental Hygiene in Every- 
day Living. By Alice K. Fallows. Each 16mo. A.C. McClurg 
& Co. Per vol., 35 cts. net. 











A New Volume in The Art of Life Series. 
Epwarp Howarp Grices, Editor. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values with Directions for Personal Application 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, President of Bowdoin College. 
At all bookstores. 50 cts net; postpaid, 55 cts. 

B. W. HUEBSCH PUBLISHER NEW YORY CITY 











THE ANNUAL 


SUMMER READING NUMBER 


THE DIAL 


WILL BE PUBLISHED JUNE 1 


HE CONTENTS OF 

this special number 
will be devoted to 
reviews and descriptions 
of the season’s best 
books for vacation and 
warm-weather reading. 


VERY READER 

should secure a 
copy. The number will 
form a complete and 
authoritative guide to 
the books in this field 
most worth while — 
and will save much 
time and offer many 
valuable suggestions. 


THE DIAL COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Poetry 
We have all been 


wanting so 
long. 





The Home 
Book 








Edited by 

FRANCIS F. BROWNE 

Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 

“Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc. Author 

“Everyday Life of Lincoln," etc., etc. 

“GOLDEN POEMS" contains more of everyone's 
favorites than yo other collection at a 
lar price, and has besides the very best o' the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 

Other collections may contain more poems of one 

or more by one author. 

“GOLDEN POEMS” (by British and American 
Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writers, 
covering the whole range of English literature. 





“Golden Poems’ 




















“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of families who love | It is 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their favorite p paste offers 
the poems they like best, all in one volume. 

The selections in “ GOLDEN POEMS" are classi- 
fied according to their subjects: By the Fire- 
side; Nature’s Voices; Dreams and Fancies; 
Friendship and Sympathy; Love; Liberty and 
Patriotism; Battle Echoes; Humor; Pathosand 
Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered Leaves. 
“GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide appeal, at- 
tractively printed and beautifully bound, 
7 an especially appropriate tmas 

e 


In two styles binding, ornamental cloth and flex- 
ible leather. Of llers, or the publishers, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Price, $1.50. 
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BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. We can 

you any book ever published. state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 8HOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brairenam, Ene. 





F.M.HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Should communicate with 
the Cochrane Publishing Co. 
450 Tribune Building, New 


York City 
CATALOGUES IssUED REGULARLY. 


RARE BOOKS! ! NEXT ONE RELATES TO LINCOLN, 


CrvIL WaR, AND SLAVERY. SENT FREE. 
W. F. STOWE, 167 CLINTON AVE., KINGSTON, N. Y. 


- OUR LIBRARY SERVICE | 
| OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


a wpery™ our service to Libraries. by 
procuring Out-of- it and Scarce Books, and by importing | 


Our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE contains a full list | 
6 See peaery Baie, Siang Ge grade to which each | 


oan CERARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at 
prices, and an arrangement by authors of all 
apy of Seems Popular Fiction and Standard Library 
12mos in one list 
Our LIBRARY CATALOGUE of 3500 approved een, & fol- | 
lowing A. L. A. lines, is of convenience to small lib: | 


Our MONTHLY BULLETIN notices promptly ~ owl { 
book of importance. | 


These Catalogues are sent on request. Fives wstable features of | 
our service are: promptiness, thoroughness, and low prices. | 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. | 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS | 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 



























ye publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. Al 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tue Dit is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, — the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


W Nos DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LisRARIANS in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it circu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 



































MANUSCRIPTS | EXPERT SERVICE 
TYPEWRITTEN | 1. &. swarts 058 Neopet Chines 








TYPEWRITING: Reorenesice « References. M.S. Bae Borithave TY. 


“THE DOUBLE FORTUNE” 


By BERTHA LADD HOSKINS 
A splendid and dramatic tale of A... I and adventure, of 
absorbing mystery and st mces, of love and 
t ; realistic and entertaining, “breathing a 8 —_ ¢ the 
tten for a 





great emotion that is the essence of all boo 
permanent place on our shelves. The story Lae oy TES 
human interest and the descriptions are > vivid and picturesque. 
Not a dull page from start to finish. Send for it at once. 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF 
LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street, New York City 




















STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 


L. C. Boname, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Well-graded series for Preparatory Schools and Colleges. No time 
wasted in superficial or mechanical work. French Text: Numerous 
exercises in convention, translation, composition. Part J. (60 cts.): 
Intermediate thorough drill in a — IT. (90 cts.): 
Inte grade; Essentials of Grammar; 
Vocabulary; most carefully graded. Part Ui. rae 00): 
ayy Syntax; meets requirements fo 


dhank 


jon, revised, with 
‘Com ition, 
r admission to to college. ‘art IV. 
for advan ; concise and com- 
prehensive. Sent to teachers Sor examination, wit; aview to introduction. 
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The Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Blvd, Chicago 
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Indispensable Books for Every Library 
at Less than One-third Published Price 


Sewage secured the entire remaining stock of the original 
“* Muses’ Library,”’ published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in conjunction with Lawrence & Bullen of London, we are 
able to offer this well-known series at less than one-third the 
original price. The volumes are beautifully printed and bound, 
and fully edited by prominent English scholars. Each contains 





a portrait in photogravure. 


A list of the titles is given below. 





POEMS OF JOHN KEATS 
Edited by G. Thorn Drury, with 
an Introduction by Robert 
Bridges. 

Two volumes. 


** What was deepest in the mind of Keats was the love of loveliness for 
its own sake, the sense of its rightful and preéminent power; and in the 
singleness of worship which he gave to Beauty, Keats is especially the 
ideal poet.’’ — SroprorD Brooke. 





POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPION 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. 
One volume. 


‘* Few indeed are the poets who have handled our stubborn English 
language with such masterly deftness. So long as ‘ elegancy, facility, 
and golden cadence of poesy’ are admired, Campion’s fame will be 
secure.’’ — A. H. BuLien. 





POETRY OF GEORGE WITHER 
Edited by Frank Sidgwick. 
Two volumes. 


‘*The poems of Wither are distinguished by a hearty homeliness of 
manner and a plain moral speaking. He seems to have passed his life 
in one continual act of innocent self-pleasing.’’ — CHARLES LamMB. 





POEMS OF WILLIAM BROWNE 
OF TAVISTOCK 
Edited Gordon Goodwine, 
with an Introduction by A. 


Two volumes. 


‘* Browne is like Keats in being before all things an artist, he has the 
same intense pleasure in a fine line or a fine phrase for its own sake. . . 
In his best passages — and they are not few — he will send to the listener 
wafts of pure and delightful music.’ ——W. T. ARNOLD. 





POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 


Edited by Richard Garnett. 
One volume. 


** Although the best poetical work of Coleridge is extremely small in 
bulk . . . yet his poetry at its best reaches the absolute limits of English 
verse as yet written.’’ — GeorGe SAINTSBURY. 





POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN 
Edited by E. K. Chambers, with 
an Introduction by H. C. 


Beeching. 
Two volumes. 


** Vaughan may occasionally out-Herbert Herbert in metaphors and 
emblems, but in spite of them, and even through them, it is easy to see 
that he has a passion for Nature for her own sake; that he has observed 
her works; that indeed the world is to him no less than a veil of the 
Eternal Spirit, whose presence may be felt in any, even the smallest, 
part.’ —H. C. Beecuine. 








Reduced from $1.75 to 
50c. a Volume, Postpaid 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





THE ODYSSEY 

ALCIPHRON 

MILTON 4 

THE LYRICS OF TENNYSON 
LONGFELLOW 

POE AS A STORY WRITER 


EMERSON 


Studies in Several Literatures 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK, Litt.D. 


Author of ‘*‘ The Personal Equasion,’’ ‘‘What is Good English,’ etc. 
CONTENTS 


HAWTHORNE AND “THE SCARLET LETTER”’ 


12mo, cloth. Net $1.20. 


THACKERAY AND “VANITY FAIR” 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

EMILE ZOLA 

TOLSTOI’S ‘“*ANNA KARENINA” 

ALPHONSE DAUDET’S MASTERPIECE 

THE DETECTIVE STORY 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRINTED 
PAGE 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 




















FINE BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 
Described in our Monthly Catalogue—March Issue — 
FREE on application. JOSEPH McDONOUGH CO., 
98 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y. (Established 1870.) 





WII I ING WORKER wants literary work. Doctor of 
philosophy, encyclopedist, proofreader, 
translator six 1 F. P. NOBLE, 1308 


anguages, typewriter. 
BERWYN AVE., EDGEWATER, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 








Send for — lists 
tethers | _Tdie te event, 
ve., New yor 
2 Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 








SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUES 


OLD AND RARE NATURAL HISTORY, 
AMERICANA, Etc. 


FRANELIN BOOKSHOP, 920 Watnvut St., PHILADELPHIA 





SEND FOR OUR 


REMOVAL SALE CATALOGUE 


MANY GOOD BARGAINS LISTED IN STANDARD AUTHORS, 
REFEREi'CE BOOKS, AMERICANA, HISTORY, ETC. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LAST WORD ON THE CIVIL WAR 


Documentary History of Reconstruction 
“The most comprehensive and valuable work of its 
kind yet written.” — The Dial. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








We Make a Specialty a BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


RAILROADS, CANALS, ‘BANKING, AND FINANCE 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP 
Catalogue on application. 41 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


C. J. PRICE 


1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER oF CHOICE ano RARE BOOKS 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming 
Fine Libraries tc his collection of First and Choice Editions 
of Standard Authors, Americana, books illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,” first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. Devoting his attention 
exclusively to the choicer class of books, and with experi- 
enced agents abroad, he is able to guarantee the prompt 
and efficient execution of all orders. 

Frequent catalogues of Select Importations are issued 
and sent gratis on demand. 




















THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


1 
WILLIAM R, JENKINS CO, Ststontri: cad Printers 


8651-863 SIXTH AVE., Cor. <Sen se. -- NEW YOR 
FRENCH ROMANS cHOIsiS. 26 


cloth 85 1 + CONTES 
a Paper » cloth 











known authors. Rend cee Gans 
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INNER SHRINE 


A NOVEL OF TODAY 

Once in a lifetime a brilliant star may flash across the sky, 
and it is interesting to note how quickly comes recognition and 
wide acclaim. 

With one accord readers have granted to ‘‘ The Inner Shrine” 
those qualities which men have agreed to call great. Here, 
they say, is distinction, strength, and vigor, here is tender- 
ness, sweetness, crystal clearness, and that certainty of touch 
which marks the master. Whether the writer is already 
famous or not, this is what they say of this great work: 

THE NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT SAYS: 

“A novel exciting more interest than any previous one for 
many a day. . It is quite on the cards that in these 
early years of the twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned power.’ 

LILLIAN WHITING WRITES FROM BOSTON: 

“Many of us are simply lying awake nights trying to con- 
jure up the author of ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ which takes hold 
of one as no work of fiction has for unremembered years.’ 

IMustrated by Frank Craig. Cloth, $1.50 


— NEW BOOKS 


IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD? 


By Mark Twarn. This new volume is quick with keen, poignant humor, pierced with. vigilant 
wit—a book that in the guise of fun carries a message of real importance. t isa valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject—and it is written with all the discerning analysis and ruth- 
less logic of Matk Twain at his best and funniest. Some of the author's rere of the ny ne 
River are inimitable. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges ay 4 . « Net, $1.25 


THE HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 


By Irvinc Bacuetier. This new novel follows Mr. Bacheller’s favorite style, treating of rural 
types and abounding in local dialect, grim wit, and good-natured humor—better than anything 
he has done before. “The Hand-Made Gentleman” conceives a plan for combining railway lines, 
which he submits to Commodore Vanderbilt, and, his idea being approved, he has an interview 
with “a man of the name of ‘oe Carnegie.” And ome isa wonderfully esate love story: 
Post 8vo, Cloth .. . . of. See 


KATRINE 


: By Euinor Macartney Lang. In “Katrine” a new heroine has come into her own, the most 
: beautiful and compelling figure that the author has given us. The romance opens amid historic 
surroundings in North Carolina, where Francis Ravenel meets 4 and idyllic scenes pass before 
the reader among the roses of the South. The action changes to Paris and an AG of art 
and intrigue, and again to New York. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth . . - + $t.50 





By Justus Mites Forman. It is not saying too much to state that it is the best story Mr. Forman 
{ has yet written. The scene is the Paris of to-day, and the story involves society characters in a plot 
H which is as mysterious as a detective story. With a clever Ph a dashing narrative, and a chivalric 
love- +. ~ this is = men — a Rem omy « the way through. Illustrated. B yang 
8vo, oth . « -« [o/h Ss Oto te Oe ee 


t PETER—PETER 

By Mauve Raprorp WarRREN. Illustrated by Rose O'Neill. It is as dainty, as light as a cream- 

i and sparkling asa brook. Peter loses his money, a considerable fortune, but not his wife; she ores 
him. Indeed, the two are almost in their honeymoon days. Their old, aristocratic families are 
upset over the change which drives them into rustic poverty. These two young people get rid of 
their big establishment and run away to a piece of country not far from town. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE LADY IN THE WHITE VEIL 


By Rose O’Nett. With Illustrations by the Author. A novel of New York, beginning with the 
landing of the hero from Europe. He is seized with longing to have a look at the empty familv house 
on Stuyvesant Square, and is astonished to see coming out of it a young woman in a white veil. 
She asks him to-call a cab, and he enters with her. From this point on the story never ones. The 
dialogue is full of little surprises, sparkling with wit and mirth. Post 8vo, Cloth . . $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Tt THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 














